Arcade, Manchester. 


Education thorough. 


Che Hnquirer. 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstTABLISHED IN 1842.) 


No. 3558. 
New Series, No. 662. 


Schools. 


ENMAENMAWR.—HIGH-CLAsSs 
BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal; Miss Howarp. 

Recommended by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

Thorough English education on modern 
lines. Preparation for Oxford Locals and 
London University Examinations. Delightful 
climate, combining sea and mountain air. 
Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 

Visitors received during vacations. 
moderate. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and Beacon 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably_ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal] : J. H.N. Sreruenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrepHENSON. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the HEap Master, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 


Terms 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian Tarsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

ration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

tion, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board of Musicians. Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Oricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 
Apply to the Heap MistrEss. 


LANDUDNO.—TAN-Y-BRYN. | Rey 3. Fert, 


Preparatory School for Boys, established 
1893 ; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 
of health. Tay pues cordially invited. 

L. H. Epminson, M.A, (Oxon). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

Rise, NorrinGHaM. Head Master: Mr. 

H, T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 

fluence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 
phone. New Term, Monday, September 19. 


Spe CRA SCHOOL (established |. 


10 years), for Girls and little Boys.— 


sanitation, very healthy locality. Moderate 
inclusive terms. 
Principal, Miss Cuar.in, Balcombe, Sussex. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Boys and Girts. 

Messrs. J. and J. Paron, having an intimate 
knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 
this country and ‘ 
pleased to aid parents in their aoe? Xe 

u 


pending (free of charge) prospectuses and 


particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 

. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 


Street, London, E.C, Telephone, 5053 Central, 


Cr. 8vo, 140 pp., 2s. net ; by post, 2s. 3d. 


THE JEWISH RELIGION 
THE TIME OF JESUS. 


By Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 


IN 


Cr. 8vo, 164 pp., 2s. net ; by post, 2s, 3d. 
THE SOURCES OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE LIFE 

OF JESUS. 


By Prof. PAUL WERNLE, D.Theol. 


Cr. 8vo, 184 pp., 2s. net ; by post, 2s. 3d. 
PAUL: 
K Study of His Life and Thought. 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDZ. 
Preface by Dr. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Cr. 8vo, 144 pp., 2s. net ; by post, 2s. 3d. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strassburg. 


Cr. 8vo, 76 pp., Is. 6d. net ; by post, 1s. 81. 


WHOSE SON [IS CHRIST? 


Two Lectures on Progress in Religion. 
By Prof. FREDERICH DELITZSCH. 


BOOK RoOoM, Essex Hall, Essex-street Strand, W.C. 
Postage saved by ordering through Bookseller. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
IN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to Lectures, and Bur- 
saries for Students for the Ministry, apply 
to the PRINCIPAL or to one of the undersigned 

? 
A.H. Worruinaton, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, Jobn-street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


BAD WRITING 


Changed, here or by Post. Also Shorthand, 


Modern house and | Book-keeping, in 26 easy lessons. Write for 


new Prospectus. 


SMITH & SMART (48s0°), Private Tutors, 
59, Bishopsgate Street Within, E,C. 


TUITICH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


on the Continent, will be | For Matriculation, B.A., Professional Examinations, 


and Independent Study. 

Tuition in any Subject :—Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Logic, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry 
Psychology, Political Economy, Book Keeping, eto. 

The Staff includes Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge 
London, and Royal Universities. 

Address—Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 


Burlington Correspondence College, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, London. 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


3, 1910. 


“NEW THEOLOGY” BOOKS.|The STEWART 


ACADEMY, 


104, HiGH HOLBORN, LONEON, 
W.Cc. 


SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 


120 WORDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS 


guarantced under Hubert Stewart's 
Simplified Method of Teaching. 


Clergymen, Authors, and all Professional 
men find their work lightened and an immense 
amount of valuable time saved by a knowledge 
of Shorthand. 

Secretaries to Churches, Institutions, &c., 
by adding a knowledge of Shorthand to their 
other acquirements, greatly increase the value of 
their services and widen their sphere of usefulness, 
POSTAL LESSONS FOR 
COUNTRY STUDENTS. 

Husert Srewart’s System of Teaching 
Pitman’s Shorthand is eminently adapted to 
POSTAL INSTRUCTION. With T'wo Lessons a 
Week, and application of about an hour daily, 
pupils of ordinary capacity invariably attain to 
the speed of 80 words a minute in three months. 

POSTAL LESSONS, 
One Lesson per Week (thorough mastery in three 
months) ...‘ .. -. &1 1 O the quarter. 
Two Lessons per Week (thorough mastery in six 
weeks) aoe ee . &2 2 O the quarter, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 

Mr. STEWART makes a‘ specialty of preparing 
pupils for all kinds of Secretarial posts. The 
course, in addition to Shorthand and Typing, 
includes Correspondence, Article Writing, English 
Literature, Book-keeping, Modern Time Savin 
Methods, and all General Office Routine. Each 
course arranged to suit the future requirements 
of the pupil. 

The PRINCIPAL will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries and supply further particulars to 
anyone calling upon him at 104, High Holborn, 
or by post. 


“SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 
FOR RAPID LEARNING,” 


By HUGERT STEWART, 

Being the Complete Principles of 
Pitman’s Shorthand SIMPLIFIED, 
With Exercises and Key. The method whereby 
pupils have attained to the High Speed of 
200 words a minute, and 
120 WORDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS. 
Learners, Writers, and Teachers of Shorthand 
should all secure a Copy of this NEW and 
UNIQUE WORK, which dispenses entirely with 
_ all other Text-Books, 


Obtainable at Price Ss. net. 
The Stewart Shorthand & Business Academy, 
104, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


LN 

STEWART’S SHORT STORY SERIES (in Pitman’s 
Shorthand). Each number contains a Complete 
Original Story. <$d. each. 


“UNGODLY MAN,” 


By HUBERT STEWART. 


A Novel of Life on the West Australian Goldfields, 

vividly portraying the Fearful Hardships and 

Exciting Perils endured by the Pioneers of the 
Golden West. 


Obtatnable at Price <ks. Ga. 
THE STEWART SHORTHAND & BUSINESS ACADEMY 
104 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C, 
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OUR 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 

ne 
SUNDAY, September 4. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hounen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALUAN. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwagps. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. R. K. Davis, B.A. 

Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30. oe 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw.rnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. Rupotr Davis. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

{lford, High-road, 11, Mr. E, R. Fyson; 7, Rev. 
S. CaRTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
«‘The Life and Work of Professor William 
James,” Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonus. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no Morn- 
ing Service; 7, Mr. A. SavacE CoopPEr 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roper. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNoWETH 
Pops. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30 


11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Dr. CHas. GARNETT. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 only, 
Dr. F, W. 8. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionrEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Joun Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprs. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smailer Worple Hall, Worple-road, 

7, Mr. A. StepHEN Noe. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
JoserH Witson. Memorial Services for the 
late Dr. Mummery. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. , ; 

fA :— 

ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmprxsipE, The Old Chapel (near The Knoll), 
Rydal-road, 11, Rev. P. M. Hiaqinson, M.A. 

Barta, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowEtz. 

Burxrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Etxison A. Voysry, M.A. 

Birminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30. 

BrrmineuaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

BiacksurN, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. J. Horsaon SHorv. 

BraoxPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Borron,; Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Joness, M.A. 

Bovgnemovts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. M. Rowgz, B.A : 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 1] 

& and 7, Mr. H: G. Cuancretxtor, M.P, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. Groret Sreuzr. 


CHatHAaM, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wuire- 
MAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30. 

CursTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. EX. Guyn Evans, U.H.M.C. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
Savett Hicxs, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wirson. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Gumuprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gro. Warp. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.15, Rey. J. J. MArren. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. 
McLacuian, M.A., B.D. 

Lricrester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30. 
Rey. K. H. Bonn. 

LEIcesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

- W.H. Burauss, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel.of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Cuas. CRappock. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Dr. CrESSEY. 

LiveRPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opqgers, B.A. 

Matpstongr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Jessr Hawkes. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER, 

New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 8. Lane 


1] 


Hi. 


BUCKLAND. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
RUDDLE, J 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 


PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

PRESTON, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. CHARLES TRAVERS. 

ScarboroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

SrvENoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A., LLB. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiitiAm AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Matruew R. Scorv. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road. Service 6.30 only, in the Kell Hall 
during August. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 

Warzuam, South Street, 6.30, Mr. H. Maaurrg, 
B.Sc. 

West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwEEs. 


HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMTORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G. Krtiryeron, 
M.A. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — Rev. HENRY 
Cross, 34, Ruthven View, Harehills 
Lane, Leeds. 


“ TVHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100 ; extra 
charge local page.— Address to Ep1ToR, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
OpaErRs.—On August 25, at Madras, the wife 
of Charles E. Odgers, barrister-at-law, of a 


son. 
DEATHS, 

Heyrwoop.—On August 16, at his residence, 
The Pike, Bolton, John Heywood,M.A.,J.P., 
elder son of the late Robert Heywood, 
in his 61st year. 

Mitis.—On August 28, at the residence of her 
sister, Mrs. W. Grundy, 9, The Beeches 
West Didsbury, Manchester, Lucy, widow of 
the late H. F. Mills, and daughter of the 
late Richard Aspden, of Manchester, aged 
70 years. 


Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Department 

fora few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING.—Sermons, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately 

and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate, 
—H. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. A 


IDOW, 49, seeks situation as 
HOUSEKEEPER, where little help 


would be given if needed. Must be comfort- 


able home.—Box, InqurRER Office, 3, Essex- ‘i 
street, Strand, W.C. ifixie 


ENTLEWOMAN, good address, age as K 


28, very reduced circumstarces, seeks — 
occasional employment. Expert graphologist — 
and physiognomist.—Write, Raay, 
olm-street, Battersea, S.W. 


“” 


ANTED, LADY-NURSE, com- — 


’ panion to three children, ages 8 to 13 
young and active. Good 
Apply by letter to Mrs. R. JoLiy 
Ampton-road, Edgbaston. 


needlewoman.— 


The Fnguirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


a 
7% Po 


To all parts of the World:— ; 
PER QUARTER e oa ooo, oh ee 
Per HALF-YHAR ... — ov ses) 1 ee 
Per YEAR .. 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 
Cheques, &e., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 

made payable to THE INQUIRER shee ; 

Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 


7, South- 


; Southwood . 


a“ 
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ad 
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a 


All communications for the Editor should be sent — 


to23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


endorsed 
“Inquirer.” =e 


—S kang 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE . 


Per Pace 
Hatr Pace 
Per CoLumNn 
IncH rn CoLUMN saky’ ovabe 
Front Pacu—Incuin Conumn 0 ¢ 
PREPAID RATES. 
All orders under this heading mu 
be accompanied by remittance. — 
Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word, 
Second and further insertions half pri 
For Appeals occupying large spuce spec al 

quotation will be sent on application, = 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
a + 


two lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 5 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
id. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words 1s, Hach additional 6 wor 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and fo: 
insertions, half-price. af 


- All communications and payments 
spect of Advertisements should be mac 
The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Es 
street, Strand, W.C.  — “+: - 
Advertisements should arriv 
Twelve o'clock on THU 
the same week, ; 
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THE INQUIRER 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, 


Norges oF THE WEEK . . 5 : 567 
Tre LiperaL CuRistiAN PULPIT:— 
Days of Judgment.—I. . . . 568 
Lire, RELIGION AND AFFAIRS :— 
A World Citizenship and the Brotherhood 
of Man ° ’ ’ - 569 
A Universal Races Congress e 5 ya! 
A Visit to Hungary.—I. ‘ : 571 
Ideal Summers c . : : 572 


and Social Progress. 


CONTENTS. 
A German Industrial Town , 573 
Booxs AND REVIEWS :— 
Ancient Etruria F . ; . 574 
The Nature of the Elements , . 575 
The Quest for Peace : : s 575 
National Home Reading Union : . 575 
The Expansion of Christendom . » 576 
Literary Notes : . . : » 576 
Publications Received . . n 576 


For THE CHILDREN :— 


The Gospel of the Wheat : ‘ + OF 
MBETINGS AND SocretiEs :--~ 

American Unitarian Association . aeDs i 

Memento of Berlin . 578 
The Social Movement . . ’ 578 
NEWS OF THE CHURCHES ,. F ° . 578 
Novres AND JOTTINGS . : ° . 579 


* * All letters and manuscripts for the 
Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon- 
place, Hampstead, N.W. Communica- 
tions for the Business Manager should 
be sent to 3, Essex-sireet, Strand, W.C. 


'S 
s 
be. 
ame By the death of Professor William James 
Se Pi ctica has lost her most original genius, 
and the world of thought one of its most 
iy stimulating and suggestive teachers. His 
cae Principles of Psychology ’’ and subse- 
= quent works on the same theme gave a 
fresh orientation to that study, while his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience ”’ 
‘ opened a new and surer way of approach to 
_ the study of religious phenomena. Even 
i those who are not prepared to accept the 
, "pragmatic philosophy to the exposition of 
_ which his latest, and perhaps best, years 
_ were devoted must admit that as a ferment 
and a stimulant his thought was of the 
utmost value. Moreover, he understood 
and sympathised with the average man, 
oe whom philosophers (in the technical sense) 
have often despised, but who nevertheless 
does most of the drudgery of life ; and wrote 
% - 80 Tucidly that the wayfarer though not 
} _ over-wise could understand and learn from 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


did L 1 itself greater honour than in inviting 
him _ to become Hibbert Lecturer.* 


* * 


oS iiversity "Reldenat? The changes 
ted, though far short of what the 
emand, represent a distinct move 


all M.A.’s who have kept their 


on of ‘Prof, James’ _ works and 


ht direction. Convocation, which. 


names on the books of their colleges, and 
which has often used its power to veto 
the proposals of Congregation, that is to 
say,of those actually engaged in the teaching 
work of the University, is, the report sug- 
gests, to have its power of veto limited, 
and even the ark of the Covenant is to be 


‘| profaned by the abolition of compulsory 


Greek. We are glad that the Council 
** does not think that either a Working 
Men’s College or a College for poor men, 
as such, is desirable,’’? though we cannot 
hope to carry them with us in our belief 
that character and ability should be the 
only tests of entrance to a University, and 
that all students should meet on the same 
footing, without perpetuating the old 
vicious class and society distinctions. At 
present in many instances, the very 
men whom Oxford most needs are de- 
barred from entrance by inability to pay 
the prohibitive cost of living at one of her 
colleges. We regret also that the Heb- 
domadal Council is so little prepared to give 
women the degrees they have earned as to 
ignore the whole question in their report. 
We greatly fear that their efforts after 
‘Reform from within’’ must be stimu- 
lated by a Royal Commission. 


* * * 


Tue historical associations of Kénigsberg 
apparently have inspired the Kaiser to 
break the spell of two years’ restraint in a 
speech which has provoked the liveliest 
comment throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany. Even those journals 
which have usually been loyal supporters 
of absolutism seem unable to accept in its 
entirety the latest proclamation of the 
Divine Right of kings, which one might 
have supposed Kurope had outgrown. 
Most discouraging at a time when the best 
men in all civilised countries are striving 
for peace is the Kaiser’s dictum, ‘‘ upon 
our armour alone does our peace depend.”’ 
The men of the Fatherland must cultivate 


= 


‘ rey od. 
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all the martial virtues and the women 
stay placidly at home and not attend 
meetings or join organisations. Meantime, 
even about the precincts of Potsdam, 
Social Democracy in Germany goes on 
from strength to strength, and the number 
of women who read books, attend meetings, 
attach themselves to societies, and even 
make speeches increases month by month. 


* * * 


OF course, since the Kénigsberg fulmina- 
tion, the Chancellor, with a skill outrivalling 
Biilow, has explained what his Imperial 
master really meant, and the Kaiser himself 
has made another speech, which, some of 
the papers say, supplies the authentic inter- 
pretation of his former utterence. Neverthe- 
less, many of us will continue to hope and 
pray that the idealist Germany which we 
learned to love will be enabled to shake off 
the burden of materialism which the iron 
hand of Bismarck laid upon her, and which 
has so depressed her spiritual life. 

X oe 


In this year of International Congresses 
not the least interesting is that of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, opened at Brussels 
on Aug. 30. ‘‘ The objects of the Union,’’ 
writes Sir Thomas Barclay, ‘‘are to bring 
about the acceptance in their respective 
countries, by votes in Parliament and by 
means of arbitration treaties, of the prin- 
ciple that difference between nations should 
be submitted to arbitration, and to consider 
other questions of international import- 
ance.’? The British group consists of 
165 members of Parliament, eight lords, 
and one bishop, the bishop of Durham. 
The meeting this year has been attended 
by 42 members and seven ex-members of 
the House of Commons, and one member 
of the House of Lords, Lord Weardale, 
while eighteen other Parliaments, including 
that of Turkey, are taking part. Among 
other subjects discussed was the abolition 
of the right of capture. 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


DAYS OF JUDGMENT. 


By Rey. Sroprorp A. Brooke. 
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“And I saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away; and there was found no 
place for them,”’—Rey. xx. 11. 

WueETHER we believe in God or not; 
it is plain that there are days of judgment, 
when nations and men are sifted, wheat 
from chaff, folly from wisdom, weakness 
from strength; days in which warning is 
given, or punishment exacted, destruction 
administered or salvation gained. At any 
rate, there is an order in the affairs of 
man. They are blind who can read 
history and not see that there runs through 
it as clear a chain of moral law, as there 
runs through the physical history of the 
globe a chain of physical law. And, 
again and again, in both histories, times 
of crisis come, days, as we may call them ; 
of judgment, when the chain is knotted, 
when the long series of antecedents and 
Sequences produces an eruption, when the 
Yiver of human life takes a new channel, 
when the old ideas of society are judged, 
braised in a mortar, and new ideas are 
formed and established. 

A crisis comes, a judgment, as a prophet 
would say. The moral order of the world, 
violated, exacts its penalties ; or, obeyed, 
brings its reward. Nations and men (for 
what I have said is as true in our individual 
life as it is for nations) are judged. They 
reap what they have sown, in progress or 
in overthrow, in peaceful or bloody revolu- 
tion, in the revelation, clear as the sun, 
of what is wrong or right, true or false. 
And men, looking at these days of judg- 
ment, as, for example, on the French 
Revolution, or the American war, say 
to themselves—‘‘ Verily, there is a God 
who judgeth the earth’’; or looking 
into themselves, when in the inner life a 
crisis comes, say also to themselves, 
‘* Verily, there is a God who judgeth me.’’ 

Slowly crawls, like a tiger, judgment 
upon evil. Slowly ripens on the tree the 
fruit which is the lawful result of the seed 
of good. And both are sure to reach their 
goal. The eternal law is in them both; 
and when their sentence declares itselt 
to a man, or a nation, it is a Day of the 
Lord. Then for us, in our little lives, and 
for peoples, in their lives of centuries, is 
the great White Throne set, and the books 
opened, and on the throne One, from whose 
face earth and heaven flee away, and there 
is no place for them. 

The writer of this book seems to believe 
in the actuality of what he painted here. 
He drew his imagery from the Roman 
tribunals, where he was accustomed to see 
judgment administered. The white marble 
throne, the accusers on one side, the 
defenders on the other, the open books, the 
judge, the attendants, were in his ex- 
perience ; and he transferred them to that 
last judgment of the whole world in which 
he believed, when Christ should come with 
the host of angels, and the dead should 
rise ; when Time should be no more, and 
the Eternal Doom be given. 

Now all this material business is 
symbolism, not reality. But when, leaving 


aside the writer’s belief in these material 
things, if he had it, we look at the ideas 
which underlaid his words, at the thoughts 
out of which this symbolic picture grew, we 
touch, not material things, but spiritual 
realities ; truths which were not his alone, 
but which all the prophets and poets of the 
soul have felt; which have been told in a 
thousand myths, clothed in a thousand 
legends, painted in a thousand pictures, 
sung in a thousand poems, and found in 
every high religion, pagan, Christian, or 
theistic ; truths which are rooted in human 
nature, and in God. 

We do not believe in a visible coming of 
God to judgment, with all this pomp and 
circumstance of terror and of love; nor 
in any fixed date, nor in any vast 
assemblage of the risen dead for a final 
division into good and evil; but we do 
believe in the spizitual realities out of 
which. grew into form this symbolic 
image of a last day. We believe in wrong 
being overthrown, and. right established, 
and that there.is One who does this work. 
We believe that there are days of the Lord, 
judgment days, when whole nations, and 
we ourselves, are summoned before God 
and Humanity to answer for our deeds. 
We have seen them in history; we feel 
them in our lives. The approaches to 
them may take years to accomplish. The 
results of them may take as many years 
to fulfil themselves. For two centuries, 
at least, the ideas which made the French 
Revolution were growing into Europe. 
Its results have been working in European 
history for more than a century, and we 
have not come as yet to their conclusion. 
But in the midst was the outburst into 
terrible shape of the ideas,a Day of Judg- 
ment, when the white throne was set, 
and the sun was darkened, and the moon 
became as blood, and the stars fell trom 
heaven, and He was there in judgment 
before whose face earth and heaven fled 
away. Inthe midst of the long years, there 
is a turning point in which all the judgment 
is given, and all its results are contained. 

Take another example. For many years 
in the eighteenth century, England had 
grown more and more immoral; her 
Government and her public men more 
and more corrupt ; her Parliament servile, 
degraded by placemen; her upper class 
profligate, thoughtless, selfish; her poor 
enslaved, neglected, sunk in misery ; her 
middle class tolerably decent and working 
hard, but wholly unrepresented ; her king 
the obstinate enemy of the roots of English 
liberty. And then she tried to force her 
tyranny, and a fiscal slavery, on her 
greatest colony. 

Then came a day of judgment, and our 
country was brought to the bar of God 
and of humanity. And the great Doom 
fell, and we were overthrown, and justly 
overthrown; and a mighty nation was 
born out of our overthrow. 

The results of that Day of the Lord, 
when the white thrcne of justice was set up, 
took years to fulfil. Out of it was born, 
for us, reform in public life, in public 
morality, in public men, in political 
representation, in the true conception of 
monarchy, and in a steady development of 
civic freedom. Nor, thank God, have we 
ever lost the lessons that great judgment 
pressed into the national soul. 

{ take distant instanecs, but in our own 


memory we have seen judgments. What 
of the Civil War in the States, when the 
vast iniquity of slave-breeding was over- 
thrown for the whole world’s instruction ? 
What of. the destruction of the Second 
Empire in France, when that which was 
founded on murder, developed by corrup- 
tion, rotten to the core, was devoured by 
the vultures ? What of the vast humilia- 
tion the abomination of Russia’s govern- 
ment suffered at the hands of a nation 
they despised ? These are national judg- 
ments when the earth and heaven of 
wicked governments flee away before the 
face of the Judge of all the world. 

It is the same in our personal lives. 
No eye, even of our dearest friend, i 
aware of the times when, at a crisis of our 
life, in the lonely city of the soul, God 
sets up His throne, and we appear before 
Him, and the books are opened, the books 
of our life, of our deeds and character, 
of our consciousness of what He knows of 
us, and we know of ourselves, and on them 
shines the inevitable light of holiness, and 
we are judged. 

_ Day by day these silent judgments take 
place all around us. We know nothing of 
what is moving in the men and women ~ 
whom we meet in our home, in business, in 
society. Nothing in them seems different 
from their usual life, save perhaps a touch — 
of bitterness in speech, an unaccustomed _ 
restlessness in act. Could we lift the 
veil, we should see all Heaven and Hell in 
contention there within, accusing, pleading, _ 
defending ; the sun darkened, the stars 
fallen in the skies of the soul, heaven and — 
earth fled away, and time departed ; the aa 
day of the Judge come at last, and death or 
life in His decisicn. 

Who is so righteous in this congregation — Py 
who has not had his day of judgment. 
small or great? Oh, it is well that God 
does not leave us to ourselves; that, at 
His time, our lives confront us with their 
evil, and He judges us, and we judge our- 4 ; 
selves. Else, we love our own will so 
much, we might be lost in wrong. This is me 
no dream, no symbol is this day of jude Sys 
ment. Itisa deep reality. 

That which happens then to us, and to. ae 
nations, is here expressed in symbolism. — 
The form may be partly mistaken, : nd 
is impermanent, but the idea lives i 
pendent of any transiency in the form. 
is easy to separate from the idea any 
of the form which the intellectual atn 
phere in which the writer lived has | gi v 
to it; and to isolate clearly the idea itsel 
which has ruled and created its imaginative ; 
clothing. 

Whiteness is the symbol of righteousnes 
The throne is the symbol of the king: 
of righteousness. And that which | 
feel most clearly in the days when a na 
meets a great crisis is the absolute autho: 
of righteousness and justice. ** Righ 
being done,’’ men cry, ‘‘ and it is a 
lutely right it should be done. Wron 
being overthrown, and it is absoh 
right to destroy it. We agree, th 
universe agrees. All political 
fuges, excuses, casuistry, dipl 
pediencies have been extingui 
white blaze of righteousness. — ; 
in which they acted has fled away 
the face of justice. There is no ple 
them. We thank God for the jud 
sich at last we see . oem wh 
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and good, for ourselves, for our people, for 
all mankind.”’ 

We see as clearly in our own hour of 
judgment. Then we know that there is 
but one authority to whom we owe obe- 
dience, before whose dazzling throne all 
that is dark in us stands forth dark, in 
whose light our inmost self is laid bare, 
no gloss, no subterfuge, no excuse, no 
subtle colouring possible. Our lies are 
seen as lies, our selfishness as selfishness, 
our death as death. It is a terrible hour. 
** Look at your life,’’ cries the great Voice 
which, thundering night and day within, 
is heard by none but our own soul ; ‘‘ look, 
and tell me what you are.’’ And, stricken 
with dread and shame, we see and know 
ourselves in the white light of the Right- 
eousness of God. 

There are those who hate that revelation, 
and who cry, ‘* Depart from me, terrible 
goodness! I know that thou art king, 
but where thou art is pain, and I wish to 
keep my pleasure. Take from me the 
light of thy throne; give me back the 
carkness in which I did not know how 
wrong I was; I will have my will, were it 
as black as tenfold night, but I cannot have 
it while thou art there. Depart, that I 
may be satisfied with my sin.’’ This is 
the ery of many, but even in the degrada- 
tion of it, they know the sovereignty of 
holiness; they know they must give it 
way at last. 

But there are others, blest in their 
misery, who, seeing their darkness, are 
yet more moved by the revelation of 
God’s righteousness than by the sight of 
their sin. Repelled from themselves, they 
are irresistibly drawn by the beauty of 
holiness. *‘This is the true king,”’ they cry, 
*« this the throne which shall for ever glow 
aad shine in me. Lighten my darkness, 
Ch, Lord ; disclose my evil; make me see 
the blackness and hatred of it; glow and 
burn in every chamber of my heart, 

purge it through and through with fire. 
I deny, abandon all the past, and live and 


_ die now only in the white fire of Thy 


righteousness. And if I suffer, pain shall 
be gladness if it consume my sin. Oh, God, 
in this thy judgment day, what wilt thou 
have me to do? Speak, Lord, Thy servant 
heareth.”’ 

Then the pain lasts till the guilt is 
for punishment is not 
remitted, but with the punishment is 
heard the voice of our Father. ‘‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven, sin no more. Do the 
good which is opposed to the evil thou hast 
done; and I, within thee, throned on 
holiness, shall be no more a terror of 


_ judgment, but a constant Peace of Love.” 


What else ? What is the next symbol ? 


_ ** From whose face the earth and heaven 
fled away, and there was found no place 
for them.”’ 
actually. But the idea mastered the 
- material image; and his words express to 


The writer meant that 


us who reject his materialism the spiritual 
thought that all things without disappear 
to the soul when it is face to face with God. 
And this is true. In the midst of this 
material life of ours ; in spite of the master- 
ful demands of the body, of the work of the 


_ world, of society and business, when in the 


soul there is a day of the Lord, made by 
sorrow, by some dread call of duty, by 
some deep strife in the spirit, by over- 


whelming destiny; when the inner life 
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meets revolution, oh, then, nothing of 
earth or heaven is left for us in that hour 
of sifting and decision. When Ged comes 
home, all things else disappear. The 
soul is alone with Him in an empty world. 
There is no place for earth’s doings and 
passions, for business ambition, even for 
love beyond all measure deep. The daily 
work we have done for years, our social 
life, our home and all its ties, are for the 


moment all devoured. The earth and 
heaven have fled away. 
Nature saysnomoretous. The loveliest 


landscape in the world, the dearest place 
thrilled with associations that are like 
songs, are dead to us. The awful hour 
has burned them up! Even time itself 
is no more. The ordered succession of 
hours and daysis gone. We are in eternity, 
when one day is a thousand years, and a 
thousand years one day ; alone with illimit- 
able Deity. It may be terror that we feel, 
or reverent awe, dreadful sorrow or 
solemn peace; but whatever it be, there is 
nothing present but the infinity of God. 
From His face our earth and heaven have 
fled away, and there is no place fer them. 

Out of these days of judgment we come 
with new knowledge. We have seen our- 
selves as we shall see ourselves at death, 
stripped clean of the transient and the 
outward, of all that hides our real self ; 
apart even from the purest and most 
blessed things of daily life. We know what 
we are, and we know that there is One 
to whom we belong, and who will claim 
our personality for Himself, more vitally 
hereafter than even He has claimed it 
now. Even though we resist that know- 
ledge and cry out upon its claim, we are, 
nevertheless, changed men. These days 
have done their work. Never again will 
this outward world, nor time, nor anything 
material, have their old power upon 
us. They are not the realities we thought 
them. Nor ever again will the ambitions 
of the earth, or passionate desires, or fame, 
or wealth, or social place, or love, or home, 
be what they have been, our very all in all. 
We have seen the moment when they fled 
away before the presence of God. We have 
felt the eternity in which they are the stufi 
of dreams. This is the revelation, and if 
we understand it, we know what it means. 
It means ‘‘ Set aside for ever all motives, 
desires, thoughts in your life, which cannot 
enter into the presence of righteousness, 
truth and love, which are not capable of 
eternal expansion; and bring all your 
work into union with the character of 
Ged. Do your work in the world to the 
full, but let His righteousness and His 
love be its master, its motive, and its end. 
Bind up into His character all that in your 
life you wish to keep. So, when He is 
alone with you, you may see these things 
of yours in Him, and find them yours for 
ever.”’ 

Then, when the final hour comes, and 
death is with you, and you gather your 
soul into courage and faith to meet the 
inevitable hour; when alone, in your 
love and His, with God, you see earth and 
heaven flee away, and time dying, 
pulse by pulse, like the light of sunset; 
and the darkness grows, and all the world’s 
love, life and business disappear; you will 
have no fear or sorrow in that deep solitude 
with your Father, in that judgment day. 


You are accustomed to solitude with Him, : 
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and it is not solitude. The words and 
joy of Jesus Christ are yours. ‘‘ Il am not 
alone. The Fatheris with me.’’ 


-——_-_-~<>- - —_———— 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


ee 


A WORLD CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


THOUGHTFUL observers of international 
political developments will agree that one 
of the danger-points of the future is’a pos- 
sible conflict between East and West. To 
the European races we can make our appeals 
for the preservation and promotion of peace 
on the ground of a common Christianity 
and a common civilisation. But we have 
no such ground of appeal in regard to the 
races of the East. Even with races allied in 
thought and religicn we know to what 
extremes of passion men may be driven 
when the war spirit is Jet loose. But with 
races differing in religion, civilisation, cus- 
toms and colour, it is difficult to conceive 
the horrors that would ensue were such 
races to come into conflict. Ignorance and 
racial prejudice are so decp and widespread 
that I am afraid the conflict will come. 
People will not be taught save by the most 
bitter experience. But this is no reason 
why we should not set ourselves to dispel 
the ignorance and the prejudice. The time 
is opportune. Already, the International 
Union of Ethical Societies is arranging a 
Universal Races Congress, to be held in 
July, 1911. 

The treatment of the coloured races in 
the Southern States of America and in 
certain parts of, South Africa, and the 
attempted exclusion of Asiatics from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and the 
Transvaal, raise very serious problems. 
Christians, and social and political re- 
formers generally, have hitherto proceeded 
on the assumption that ‘‘ the earth is the 
Lord’s” and that “ the fulness thereot” is for 
the benefit of all His children. It is true 
we have interpreted this in the somewhat 
Pharisaic sense that ‘‘ the fulness thereof ’’ 
is for the benefit, first and foremost, of the 
Lord’s white children, for while some of 
the Western Powers have carved out im- 
mense spheres of influence and control in 
the East, the moment the brown and 
yellow races come to partake of our good 
things we cry ‘* Hands off,’’ and receive 
them with the most bitter jealousy and 
racial prejudice. Yet, as Dr. Edward 
Caird points out, Christianity, the religion 
of the West, represents a principle ‘‘ that 
binds all men to each other, and makes 
them members one of another. It breaks 
down all the walls of division that have 
hitherto separated individuals, families, 
and nations from each other ; it casts aside 
and utterly repudiates all the prejudice of 
rank and caste, of race and custom, and 
bids men, simply as men, recognise each 
other as brethren.’’ What a commentary 
this is on our social, political, and inter- 
national relationships ! 

But the Americans, Canadians, Austra- 
lians and South Africans have something 
to say for their point of view. In setting 
forth that point of view it must not be 
thought that I believe the difficulties in- 
volved to be insuperable, but rather, that 
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they must be recognised and fully dis- 
cussed before we can hope to realise any- 
thing in the nature of a world-citizenship. 
The brotherhood of man is a great and 
wide principle, and, like all great principles, 
it involves a thousand points of social, in- 
dustrial, and political conduct and policy, 
which have to be settled one by one ere 
we can realise the ideal in all its depth and 
fulness. 

The usual Colonial objections to a com- 
mon citizenship and the intermixture of 
races may be grouped under three heads :— 
(1) Economic, (2) hygienic, (3) moral and 
political. 

(1) If a large influx of Eastern labourers 
is allowed in Eastern countries, say the 
American and Colonial artisans, such an 
influx will lower the standard of life. ‘‘We 
cannot live on 5 cents’ worth of rice a day ; 
neither should we care to see our wives and 
children sleeping in places that are little 
better than kennels. Our houses at pre- 
sent are small enough, and our tenement 
districts are overcrowded.’’ Certainly, 
this is a strong argument. The workers of 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries would appreciate its force if, during 
any labour troubles, the employing classes 
succeeded in introducing fifty or a hundred 
thousand Japanese or Chinese labourers to 
compete with the European labourer. The 
Socialist reply to the argument would 
probably be that in a properly organised 
State everyone would receive a fixed and 
approximately just reward for his labour, a 
reward which would enable him to live his 
life to the full ; that there is room and food 
enough for all; and that economy of 
living, so far from being a disadvantage, is 
a positive advantage, inasmuch as it would 
leave more time and energy for the culti- 
vation of the higher sides of life. To this 
the artisan would retort that the properly 
organised State has not yet come, that it 
may be many generations before it does 
come, and that meanwhile he must try to 
make the conditions of the struggle tor 
existence conform to his present require- 
ments. In new countries like South Africa 
it is easy to see how unrestricted immigra- 
tion would lead to the orientalisation of the 
whole country. The Asiatic trader and 
artisan, being willing to accept a lower 
standard of life, and to work for a much 
smaller rate of profit and remuneration 
than the European, savings and capital 
would tend to accumulate and concentrate 
in Asiatic hands; an increasing flow of 
population from the East would come to 
share in the good things, and the balance of 
voting power and consequent legislative 
and Governmental influence would pass 
from European to Asiatic hands. Already 
there is a larger Hindoo population in Natal 
than European, and certain trades, I 
understand, are almost entirely in Hindoo 
hands, 

(2) Equally strong is the American and 
Colonial objection to Asiatic immigration 
on hygienic grounds. The Kast is the 
home of the plague and the beri-beri and 
other frightful diseases. Whatever may 
be the cause of these diseases there can be 
no doubt that their growth and prevalence 
is encouraged by the insanitary condition 
under which Eastern peoples frequently 
live. Imagine the suburban districts of 
European towns subject to the incursions of 
Asiatics, whose modes of living are wholly 


would produce frightful racial animosities, 
and prolong the reign of militarism and 
despotism. A common citizenship means 
certain common interests, common 
sympathies, and common ideals. To 
attempt to create these by throwing the 
members of different races into close 
competitive conflict with each other would 
only deliver us into the hands of those who 
sneer at the brotherhood of man. That 
would be a return to the old, chaotic, 
unseeing way— 


different from those of Europeans! Edu- 
cated Asiatics are doubtless quite as clean 
in habits as educated Europeans, but when 
discussing questions of immigration and 
the intermixture of peoples one has to con- 
sider peoples in the mass. I quote the 
following from the report of the Medical 
Officer of Health of one of the Cape Penin-. 
sula municipalities :— 

‘* There are 64 licensed general dealers 
in the municipality who trade in groceries 
and foodstuffs, of whom 42 are Asiatics, 
who require continual attention, as most 
of the offences committed against the regu- 
lations framed for the protection of public 
health are committed by them ; such as the 
sale of unwholesome foodstuffs, the use as 
bed-rooms or sanitary conveniences of 
rooms where food is kept for sale; and 
their general filthy habits make them a real 
danger to the health of the municipality.”’ 

It is just the insanitary and _ over- 
crowded populations of the large towns 
of the East which tend to migrate. The 
claims of brotherhood undoubtedly urge 
us to aid our brethren in disease and distress, 
and to teach them truer and purer ways of 
life, but they can hardly be said to command 
us to endanger the health of our respective 
national households carelessly or unneces- 
sarily by unrestricted immigration. 

(3) The citizens of the United States 
and the British Colonies are equally strong 
in their objections to the intermixture of 
East and West from the point of view of 
morals. I need not enter into the vexed 
question as to which is the more vicious 
or lImmoral—the East or the West. 
Perhaps there is not much to choose 
between the two. I need only mention 
the obvious fact that the vices of the two 
are different in many ways, and that to 
bring them together would increase the 
range of vice. The unwisdom of that 
must be apparent where the standard of 
morality is not very high. We do not. 
wish to add, for example, opium-eating 
to spirit-drinking. But the whole question 
of racial morality and racial fusion is one 
on which we require more information 
from the biologist and the ethnologist. 
If, as some maintain, racial fusion between 
Europeans and Asiatics would mean either 
racial degeneracy or the predominance of 
the Asiatic type, European colonists may 
well be chary of entering upon such an 
experiment. 

In view of these objections, then, shall 
we say that the brotherhood of man and 
a common world citizenship are impossible 
ideals 2. I do not think so. Great princi- 
ples require generations of slow develop- 
ment and application ere they can be 
fully realised. The brotherhood of man 
is one of these. We have hardly yet 
begun to realise its fullimplications. Free 
Trade, forms and methods of local and 
national government, arbitration and inter- 
national courts, marriage customs, sex 
relationships, religious toleration, the 
repression of harmful or cruel super- 
stitions, education, the relation of work to 
life—all have to be dealt with in the 
light of this great principle. We are still 
in the leading-strings of nation-hood, a 
slight advance on tribal morality, and to 
attempt to leap at once into full brother- 


** The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


What, then, is the true way? It is 
surely that of international conferences — 
like the one which the International — 
Union of Ethical Societies is at present 
organising: representative conferences on 
racial, commercial, industrial, political, 
scientific, and religious questions, leading 
up to an international Parliament and a — 
World-State, what Tennyson called ‘‘ the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the — 
World.’’ Only in this way can racial, — 
political, religious, and colour prejudices i. 
be broken down and a safe and sure step — 
taken towards the realisation of a common 
citizenship. The brotherhood of man is — 
far nearer realisation to-day than it was a — 
hundred years ago. Nations and r 
have been brought much nearer to 
other. The West has learnt much fro 
the East, and the East much from 
West, and each may learn much m 
But unreasonable antipathies and 
dices must first be broken down. Thi 
present relations of the various rai 
mankind may be likened to those 
household in which the children, Ss 
grown to maturity, find that owing to a — 
certain incompatibility of dispositio Lae: 
temper, of tastes and ideals, it is’ 
that they should live in separate ho 
holds, and so avoid the friction and 
| pleasantness engendered by different mod 
of life and government. Yet they 
regard each other as brethren, 
misfortune or calamity befall any 
them, or injustice be done to an 
would fly to defend, rescue, or | 
other. So it is in our internat 
Calamity or injustice in any 0 
calls forth the sympathy and h 
others. That is brotherhood. 
we wish to take a further step. The 1 
owing to the advance of sci 
increasing rapidity of means 
cation, is becoming compe 
and we wish to make the life and 
of each race and nation more helpful O 
of the others. That can only be 
a clear-sighted way by internatio 
operation, not by blind impulse — 
unregulated competition. Under | 
safeguards, there would be mutual 1 
course and such migration of people 
settlement of new countries as 
foresight would deem to be to th 
of all; this rule, I think, being ne 
that an immigrant or settler i 
country should not only be 
abide by the laws of that _ 
should be urged to perform al 
of citizenship which his ney 


hood and a common world-citizenship by | may require of him. Den 
the indiscriminate mixture of races would | citizenship. ‘Here the We 


only defeat the aim we have in view, | t¢ 
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despotic methods of government, and 
substitute methods of democratic citizen- 
ship, for it is only by the exercise of citizen- 
ship that character can find its full develop- 
ment, in a society in which all are 
‘* members one of another.’’ The lessons 
of citizenship and government cannot be 
learnt in a day—another reason why 
collective foresight should take the place 
of blind impulse. Only in this way can 
racial prejudices be overcome and the 
next step taken towards the realisation 
of a deeper and wider brotherhood, a 
common citizenship, and a world-state. 


R. BALMFoRTH. 
Cape Town. 


P.S.—I should like to say here that the 
treatment of Indians in the Transvaal 
seems to me to be in absolute conflict with 
the principle of the brotherhood of man, 
and to be deserving of severe condemna- 
tion. That treatment is all the more 
regrettable in that, when permitted by 
the late Transvaal Government, it was put 
forward as one of the excuses for war. 
But the treatment of British Indians in the 

- Transvaal has been far worse under the 
Imperial régime than it was under the 
Kriiger Government. Mr. Ghandi, a man 
of high character, has conducted a great 
struggle in a noble and heroic way, a 
struggle which, one may hope, will soon 

be brought to a successful issue. It goes 
- without saying that whatever treatment 
is meted out to Eastern settlers in Western 
countries will, in the long run, have its 
effect on the treatment of European 
settlers in Eastern countries.—R. B. 
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A UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


PRELIMINARY notices of the ‘‘ First 
Universal Races Congress’’ (to which 
reference has been made several times 
by Mr. Balmforth in the course of his 
article) to be held in London during 
_ July, 1911, have recently come to hand. 

The aim of the Congress, which is 
_ pledged to no political party and to no 
particular scheme of reforms, ‘‘ will 
be to discuss the larger racial issues in 
the light of modern knowledge and the 
-_- modern conscience, with a view to encour- 
aging a good understanding, friendly feel- 
ings, and hearty co-operation between 
Occidental and Oriental peoples.’’ A very 
large number of influential and distin- 
guished persons from over 50 countries 
have extended their support to the Congress, 
____ including 25 Presidents of Parliaments, the 
majority of the members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and of the Delegates to 
ne Second Hague Conference, ten British 
rnors and eight British Premiers, over 
Colonial Bishops, some hundred and 


y leading anthropologists and socio- 
logists, the officers and the majority of 
the Council of the Inter-Parliamentary 
~ Union, and a host of others. Amongst 
many names that will be familiar to readers 


essor Rudolf Eucken, Principal J. KE. 

enter, Prof. J. H. Muirhead, Mr. J. A. 

Lie k Granger, Rev. W. 

and Rey. Ramsden 
p 7 


y Professors of International Law, 


this journal we have noticed those of 
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A VISIT TO HUNGARY. 
I. 

THOSE who have taken part in the visit 
of the English and American delegates 
and friends to Hungary cannot fail to be 
impressed by the originality of the con- 
ception which gave birth to it, and the 
skill shown in determining the order of 
events which rendered it practicable. On 
the one hand, the local celebrationsarranged 
to perpetuate the memory of Francis 
David, the originator of Hungarian Uni- 
tarianism, were given the character of an 
international Conference through the at- 
tendance at them of 62 American and 35 
English visitors; on the other, modifica- 
tions were introduced into the normal inter- 
national and local arrangements to render 
it possible that the interest felt in the 
Berlin Conference should be maintained, 
and even within a narrower range in- 
tensified by the acts of commemoration 
of the great Transylvanian, Francis David, 
and the great American, Theodore Parker. 

The attitude of the visitors as determined 
by the situation in which they found them- 
selves wore accordingly a double aspect. 
They were present in order to convey 
to their Hungarian co-religionists expres- 
sions of joy and sympathy at the honour 
paid to one whose life marked an era in the 
history of the nation as well as of religion 
in Hungary. It was also their desire and 
hope to draw closer the bonds of fellowship 
existing between the nations and churches 
represented at the Conference, and to base 
this union upon the more enduring elements 
of thought and feeling which are the vital 
principles of progressive religious life. 

In the endeavour to achieve these pur- 
poses they were inevitably hampered by 
their ignorance of the language in which 
the greater part of the proceedings were 
conducted ; but no pains were spared by 
their Hungarian friends to remedy this loss 
as far as possible. English translations of 
many of the papers and addresses were 
supplied by the untiring energy of those 
friends, and much information was gained 
through conversation with the English- 
speaking natives of the country, whose 
willingness to give assistance must be 
gratefully acknowledged. We are in- 
debted in the first place to the aged Bishop 
Ferencz, who, though he has not visited 
England for fifty years, retains a purity 
of enunciation in speaking our language 
which astonished us in the address of 
welcome which he delivered to us on our 
arrival at Kolozsvar. 

At Berlin we had already made the ac- 
quaintance of Professor G. Boros, D.D., 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, and of 
Rey. N. Jézan, minister of the Buda-Pesth 
congregation, and as either in turn under- 
took the superintendence of our party and 
made arrangements for our convenience 
and for enabling us to employ to the best 
advantage the short time at our disposal, 
we learnt to be profoundly grateful for 
their constant solicitude on our behalf, 
and to hold in admiration and reverence 
their great intellectual and spiritual gifts. 
Great also was our indebtedness to other 
friends, such as Professor Csifo, secretary 
to the Bishop, who possesses a profound 
knowledge of the history of Unitarianism 
in his own country, Professor Galfi, Mlle. 


Vank, hon. secretary of the Francis David! 
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Association, and other ladies who from their 
residence at Channing House School, High- 
gate, and in other ways, had acquired a 
knowledge of our language. All these 
friends were in attendance upon our party 
throughout the celebrations held at Kolozs- 
var and at Déva, and to them we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the part 
played by the Hungarian members of the 
Conference. 

The body whose proceedings occupied 
the greater portion of the Conference at 
Kolozsvar was the Unitarian Church 
Synod, which meets as a rule once in four 
years, but whose recent meeting was held 
this instead of next year in order that the 
opportunity afforded by the 400th enni- 
versary of the birth of Francis David 
might be taken advantage of. The Synod 
(or Consistory as it is called when its meet- 
ings have to do with lay instead of religious 
matters) is a body of over 300 members; 
including the chief ecclesiastical and secular 
officers of the Church, which is one of the 
seven churches recognised by law in Hun- 
gary, a large number of laymen and minis- 
ters nominated by the Consistory in the 
proportion of about three laymen to one 
minister, and a much smaller number of 
laymen and ministers appointed as 1epre- 
sentatives by the individual congregations. 
The Bishop, who is chosen by the Consistory, 
acts with its authority in many matters, 
including the appointment of ministers. 
When a vacancy in the post of minister 
occurs the congregation is required to sub- 
mit to the Bishop the names of three 
candidates for the post, of whose fitness 
they judge, not from services conducted 
by them before the congregation, but 
by inquiries addressed to other congrega- 
tions and to the authorities of the Thec- 
logical College in Kolozsvdr. Of the 
candidates thus proposed for the appoint- 
ment the Bishop selects one, or the selec- 
tion is exercised by him when (as is seme- 
times the case) itis waived by the congrega- 
tion in his favour. Itis held that this pro- 
cedure obviates the dangers of partizanship, 
and, is likely to secure the fittest man for 
the post. All ministers who have been 
appointed for the first time during cne of 
the four years preceding each meeting of the 
Synod are ordained at each meeting of that 
body. This ceremony of ordination formed 
part of the service held in the church at 
Kolozsvar on the morning of Sunday, 
August 21. The church building is an 
impressive structure, well adapted in every 
respect, except its acoustic properties, to 
meet the needs of a congregation based upon 
the principles of Christian brotherhocd 
and of equal association of the laity with 
the clergy. There is no altar, but its 
place is taken by a table placed nearly in the 
middle of the church. There are two 
greater apses on two sides, surrounded by 
graceful galleries resting on arches. In 
the centre of the arches on one side is the 
principal entrance, above which is the organ 
with the choir. 

The larger apses are flanked by two lesser 
apses, in one of which are placed benches 
for the ministers and the principal church 
officers, while the pulpit is on a pillar ad- 
joining. On the morning of the service 
fourteen young ministers who were candi- 
dates for ordination were seated adjoining 
the ministerial benches ; other benches 


facing the latter were occupied by part of 
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the congregation, including several rows 


occupied by visitors from the country 
wearing picturesque and brilliant native 
costumes. The foreign visitors occupied the 
pews in one of the larger apses facing the 
entrance and the choir. The perfect white- 
ness of the whole dome and arches, the 
purity of taste shown in the graceful lines 
of the building, the glorious ancient chants, 
which were beautifully sung by the choir, 
and joined in with full voice accord by the 
large congregation, produced an effect of 
rare distinction and beauty. This scene was 
the setting of the solemn service and ritual 
of the ceremony of ordination and of the 
Holy Communion which followed it. 

The young ministers were first addressed 
by the Bishop, a man whose presence was 
in every way well fitted to excite in them 
a sense of the importance and dignity of 
their profession. His age is 75, and for the 
~ past 30 years he has presided over the 
diocese.: With features of a_ strongly 
intellectual stamp he unites a manner of 
quiet dignity and refinement, which 
towards the visitors was marked by great 
urbaneness and courtesy; and we had 
become acquainted with him at the recep- 
tion held at his house on the evening of 
our arrival. In him we saw a personality 
of rare interest, because, coming to the 
tenure of the post which he has so long 
happily occupied, soon after the removal 
of the restrictions which had fettered the 
expression of liberal religious views in 
Hungary, he has thrown his influence 
throughout on the side of progress. He 
has thus followed in the footsteps of his 
great predecessor, Francis David, whose 
life-work he has himself recalled to public 
memory by his preaching, and whom 
from the first he did not hesitate to acclaim 
as the author and founder of true religion 
in his country. And he called others to 
practise what he has practised. Truth of 
thought as founded upon truth of character, 
and as reacting upon character, was the 
keynote of his discourse. He warned his 
hearers against the fatal self-confidence 
which allows the key of knowledge acquired 
in their training to rust from disuse ; they 
must, on the contrary, be continually 
learning from the book of nature and that 
of history, from the book of life and that 
of human nature. They must not only 
read, they must create by fresh interpre- 
tation of the needs of the life of man, which 
are continually changing in obedience to 
the law of progress. They too must 
advance ; they must be continually holding 
aloft the lamp of Truth that it may burn 
the brighter; they must fight only with 
this weapon. Truth is strong enough to 
produce conviction, and from conviction 
power over the hearts of men is to be 
attained. 

The ritual of ordination was concluded 
by the laying on of hands, which was per- 
formed upon the candidates by an equal 
number of senior ministers acting together 
on the Bishop’s behalf. The service was 
concluded by the Holy Communion, which 
was taken standing by large numbers of 
the congregation, who stood around the 
table that bore the beautiful ancient 
vessels used in that ceremony. 

The proceedings which had _ special 
reference to the life and work of Francis 
David took place on Saturday morning 
in the church, when memoirs of his life 
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were read at some length by Herr Kozma 
Ecclesiastical Councillor; and on the 
afternoon of the same day, at the meeting, 
of the Francis David Association, a body 
which with its local branches carries out 
a good deal of the work of social organisa- 
tion and helps and strengthens the weaker 
congregations. Finally, at Déva, on Tues- 
day, August 23, the ruins of the fortress 
which once crowned the conical hill that 
rises steeply above that town were visited, 
and a wreath was placed upon the memorial 
tablet that has recently been placed in an 
upright position facing the entrance of the 
cell in which the martyr is believed to have 
died in the first year of his captivity, in 
1579. An account has been given in a 
previous number of Tue Inqurrer of the 
life of this remarkable man. The limits 
of space now forbid a treatment of this 
subject, but three points stand out clearly 
in his history. The first was the fact that 
after having imbibed the principles of 
the Lutheran Reformation from Melanch- 
thon, in 1545-8, and having been chosen as 
a bishop of the Lutheran Church in his 
native land in 1555, he became dissatisfied 
as to the truth of the doctrine held by that 
Church about the nature of the ceremony 
of the Holy Communion. Accepting the 
opinion of the Calvinists upon this point, 
he sacrificed his high ecclesiastical posi- 
tion for truth of conscience. In the second 
place, having been raised to a second 
bishopric by the Calvinist community, he 
quitted that body in turn in order to found 
a church of his own, based upon the rejec- 
tion of the dogma of the Holy Trinity and 
on the worship of One God only. But 
daring and revolutionary as was this 
development, there was found in the 
personality of Francis David a force suf- 
ficient to compel a measure of success 
which it is difficult for us in these days 
to understand or to realise. The new 
faith spread rapidly ; there were soon in 
existence 350 separate congregations ; 
John Sigismund, the reigning Prince, 
himself became a convert, appointed David 
his Court chaplain, and, with remarkable 
sublimity of mind, at the Parliament of 
Torda, in 1568, proclaimed absolute religious 
liberty. The early death of this enlightened 
Prince and the Roman Catholic reaction 
under his successor, brought adversity 
upon the Unitarian Church, though it 
could not extirpate it. Even among those 
who had embraced David’s principles, 
some, including Socinus’ companion Bland- 
rata, were unwilling to accept their full 
logical consequences. Advantage was taken 
of this disunion to present to David the 
alternative of imprisonment or acceptance 
of the worship of Jesus Christ. The third 
and final era in his career is marked by his 
refusal to submit to compromise on this 
matter. He was taken to the cell in the 
fortress of Déva, where he was confined, 
and where, after some months’ captivity, 


he died. B. G. Ussuer. 
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IDEAL SUMMERS. 


TE ideals of a perfect summer are 
very varied. Perhaps no two persons 
have precisely the same. The mere idler, 
the angler, the naturalist, the gardener, 
the landscape-painter, the business man, 
the invalid, the tourist, each and all of 


‘sunbeams break out upon the 
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them have their own ideas of what a really 
satisfactory summer should be. It ought 
to be reckoned among the special and 
peculiar merits of our climate, that while 
none of these representative people are 
ever quite satisfied for very long together, 
all of them may continually find reason to 
hope for what they want, and all of them 
may now and again really get it. Our 
weather, indeed, seems designed, more 
than almost any other on the face of the 
earth to meet all rqeuirements, even the 
most antagonistic, and, as a consequence— 
like all trimming, compromising half-and- 
half institutions—-our English climate gets 
abused on all hands. It is rarely right 
for anybody long together, and everybody 
therefore feels justified in vilifying and 
disparaging it. On the other hand he 
must indeed be singular in his require- 
ments, who does not occasionally, at least, 
find an English summer pretty close 
up to his ideal of what the season should 
be. 

Taking the year all round, the business 
man’s requirements of it are perhaps the 
most reasonable. For business generally, 
and upon a broad average, the ideal for 
any season is that which most nearly 
approximates to the normal. Anything 
very much out of the usual way may be 
advantageous to certain trades, but is 
always very dislocating and disturbing to 
others, and, upon a broad halance of 
things, that is always the best season for 
trade as a whole which comes just about 
up to the normal and expected. A 
good cold winter and a good hot summer — 
with a spring and an autumn very muchas 
successive generations of poets have 
depicted them for us, constitute the ideal 
for the generality of businesses. Lise 

Most conceptions of a perfect summer 
are perhaps more or less limited to certain — 
phases of it; but it may be affirmed with — 
some confidence that the more cultivated 
and the more varied are any person's 
tastes the more comprehensive will his 
ideal become. To a keen sensibility and 
a well-practised eye there is nothing 
characteristic of each successive season, 
which does not enter into his ideal of it, 
and that which to less catholic minds 
would be a detriment and a dnwie iS 
will, to the cultivated observer, often affor ts 
the most unqualified delight. To most 
minds, for instance, the summer is a tim 
for blue skies and sunshine, and the seas' 
is a failure in so far as skies are clou 
and days are rainy and damp. The des 
of the generality of tourists is that th 
shall be not a drop of rain. But the lan 
scape-painter, or the close observer 
lover of nature, even though he does 1 
paint, must have a certain amount 
rain for his ideal summer trip, and the 
more enthusiastic his love of landscape 
beauty the more delighted will he he when 
a thunderous condition of the atmosph 
rolls up dense masses of gorgeously-coloure 
clouds, and copious downpours drape hil 
and vale in delicate shrouds of © 
Ruskin has emphatically expressed 
appreciation of the vivid intensij 
colouring which a shower will imp 
the foreground of a landscape, thus 
pensating in some measure for t 
of sunshine, and, of course, great. 
fying the brilliancy of colou 
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Millais, again, has recorded his 
peculiar delight in Scotland on the very 
ground of its being so subject to down- 
pours of rain. Just as a wet pebble will, 
he says, be more beautiful by a hundred 
shining tints than a dry one with its cold 
and lifeless colour, so the landscapes of 
Scotland are more brilliant and vivid in their 
tints than in lands in which tourists 
may travel for weeks without ‘‘ a drop of 
rain.’ That is unquestionably, one of 
the great charms of the English Lake 
District, though, by the way, its reputation 
for raininess is a good deal exaggerated. 
As a matter of actual measurement the 
Lake District gets more water from the 
clouds in the course of the year than any 
other part of England; but to a large 
extent at least that is because when it does 
rain, it does it in good hearty North-country 
style, and runs «» a great score in a very 
short time. The downfalls are heavier 
if not more frequent than in other parts of 
the country, and the consequence is that 
the mountain-slopes and peaks, the woods 
and valleys of that charming locality are 
almost always bright, and fresh, and 
verdant. 

Even a dry summer, however, has its 
special and peculiar charm for the artist, 
and indeed a generation or two ago it 
seemed as though the landscape-painter 
took all his ideas from Nature in a state of 
drought. But that probably was not the 
reason why it was so fashionable to paint 
pictures in browns and reds and low-toned 
warm greys. There can be little doubt 
that that ignorant and foolish convention- 
ality took its rise in the discolouration 
which time had effected in the pigments of 
many old masters in the craft. It had 
the effect of developing a craze for every- 
thing that was brown in nature—brown 
soil, brown stones, brown garments, brown 
trees and herbage—a craze which was 


Shaking a shower of blossoms from the 
shrubs, 

And bearing on their fragrance ; and he 
brings 

Music of birds, and rustling of young 
boughs 

And sound of swaying branches, and the 
voice 

Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring on his breath; and thousand 
flowers 

By the roadside and borders of the brook, 

Nod gaily to each other ; glassy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 

Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes.”’ 


To the poets we must go for our ideals 
of summer (for it 18 they for the most part 
who have framed our ideals for us. They 
have taught us, second only to Nature 
herself, to think of this period of the year 
in association with all that is sweet and 
pleasant, bright and bounteous. As a 
matter of fact, nature is often somewhat 
nigegardly of her bounty, and is often by 
no means so sweet and pleasant as could 
be wished. But the healthy mind rarely 
looks either back or forward to summer, 
except with its association with all that 
is charming in sunbeams and fruit and 
flowers, blue skies, songs of birds, and 
rippling waters. Perhaps there are some 
who are more commonly impressed by the 
memory or the anticipation of the chilly 
days and blustering winds, and bleak, 
sunless skies of the more unpropitious 
of our summer seasons, and there are, 
of course, those to whom such seasons 
bring cares and difficulties, losses and 
anxieties which may well impress them. 
They are exceptional, however, and are 
to be compassionated. Most minds, per- 
haps all minds normally healthy and at 
ease, are apt to take the poet’s and the 
painter’s view of summer, and it is highly 


mistaken for the highest development of 
good taste and which for a long time 
absolutely forbade any painter who wished 
to sell his pictures to depict tree and 

herbage in Nature’s favourite summer hues. 
To a large extent our artists have at 
length shaken themselves free from this 
absurdity, and, as we have seen, the best 
judges now find something exquisitely 
beautiful in woods and fields furbished 
up to their brightest colouring by a down- 
fall of summer rain. 

But there are numberless minor charac- 
teristics of summer which elude the painter’s 
skill, but which the poets have noted, and 
have woven into their songs. The effects 
of the summer breeze are not altogether 

: wanting in the works of some of our best 
artists ; but it is only certain of the more 
s obvious of these effects that can be depicted 
on canvas and that enter into any of our 
ideals as borrowed from the painters. 
We must go to the poets for most of them 
if we cannot find them for ourselves. See 
how wonderfully the American poet Bryant 
depicts the summer wind rustling over the 

landscape :— 
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“* He comes! ; 
So, where the grassy meadow runs in 
Fe Ls.. waves ! 
--—-s-' The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered 
sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, — 


desirable that they should. 
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A GERMAN INDUSTRIAL TOWN. 


ANYONE who goes to Offenbach-am- 


Main with his memory full of the aspects 


of the industrial towns in the North of 
England, will have a great and pleasant 
surprise. For Offenbach is not overhung 
by clouds of smoke. There are fish in the 
river, which does not resemble a stream 
of black poison. The streets are broad 
and clean. There are promenades with 
double rows of trees. There are green 
boulevards in some of the business streets. 
There are some warehouses with gardens, 
and there are even manufactories where it 
has not been thought necessary to destroy 
the trees. It is a town where flowers will 
blossom, where trees will grow, where the 
sunshine gleams brightly, and is not inter- 
cepted by a dull mantle of black smoke. 
That is the first impression of Offenbach. 
The town has grown rapidly, and some of 
the older parts are still in process of trans- 
formation, and some of the narrow streets 
in the centre may, perhaps, never be 
changed. But the stranger sees a clean, 
well-planned, handsome town, where Man 
has not thought it to be an essential part 
of his duty to root up trees and flowers 


after the fashion of the English jerry- | 


builder, when he seizes upon a pretty bit 
of woodland wherein to erect his ugly and 
flimsy structures. : 

Offenbach has a fine park of its own, and 
has also the good fortune to be close to 
the Frankfurter Wald. By a short walk 
from the centre of Offenbach, we can reach 
this fine wood which belongs to the 
adjacent city of Frankfurt. There was a 
time when every English manor had its 
forest in which every burgess had certain 
rights. For the most part these waste 
lands have been stolen from the com- 
munities to which they rightly belong by 
the unscrupulous cupidity of the rich. 
The sin and wickedness of enclosures were 
denounced by Hugh Latimer at the time 
of the Reformation, but the greedy 
courtiers heeded him not, and grabbed the 
church lands from the prodigal hands of 
Henry VIII., and then stole the poor 
man’s share of the commons. Many of 
the German towns have kept their forests. 
The Wald of Frankfort is a notable ex- 
panse of greenwood—a source both of 
health and of pleasure to the dwellers in 
that busy world-city. 

Although it is only in the last generation 
that Offenbach has progressed with such 
rapidity, 1t is a place of some antiquity, 
and is named in a charter of the year 977. 
From the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century, it belonged to the Courts of 
Isenburg, whose castle, now turned to 
municipal uses, stands by the river Main. 
In 1655, it was a village of six streets and 
60 houses. Its development began with 
the folly of Louis XIV., when, by perse- 
cution, he drove his Protestant subjects 
from his realm. Some of these Huguenot 
artisans found refuge in Offenbach, and 
were protected by the Count of Isenburg. 
There were silk weavers, wig makers, hat- 
makers, clock makers, and other craftsmen 
among them, and Offenbach ceased to 
depend entirely upon its fields and its 
river. In the eighteenth century its in- 
dustries increased greatly. Two young 
bookbinders of the town, in the course of 
their Wanderjahre went to Vienna to com- 
plete their technical education and to 
learn something of the leather trade. On 
returning to Offenbach, Georg Klein 
desired to start business for himself in 
the manufacture of portfolios and similar 
leather articles, but met with many diffi- 
culties from the servants of the Court. 
Thereupon he appealed to the Count him- 
self, who gave him two months in which 
to prove his ability as a craftsman in 
leather wares. So Klein hammered and 
cut and shaped many pretty and useful 
things to the great satisfaction of the 
ruler of Offenbach. At the Christmas of 
1812 the Count of Isenburg gave many of 
these as presents, and those sent to Offen- 
bach had a ticket on them stating that they 
came from the manufactory of Isenburg, 
Klein & Co. This was the Count’s jocu- 
lar fashion of intimating to all and sundry 
that no more difficulties were to be placed 
in the way of Georg Klein, whose firm 
flourishes to-day. 

Offenbach now produces leather wares of 
every kind, saddles, portmanteaux, book- 
binding, card-cases, pocket-books, photo- 
graphic albums, &c., &c. It has also a 
notable shoe industry. There are about 
300 business houses in the leather trade at 
Offenbach. It is also a seat of machine- 
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making and of the metal wares industry’ 
Aniline dyes are produced here, and there 
ire other chemical industries. The timber 
and stone trades are represented and 
various industries relating to paper, print- 
ing, engraving and photography. It is not 
my intention to describe the manufactures 
of Offenbach, but only to show that they 
are varied in nature and considerable in 
extent. 

The town has literary associations, as 
one may learn from Goethe’s autobio- 
graphy. Some of the scenes of ‘‘ Faust ”’ 
were written here when the young poet was 
visiting the town. Here, too, was the 
theatre of his love episode with Lili Schéne- 
mann. Other famous visitors may be 
named, Mozart, Lavater, Jean Paul, and 
Father Jahn, who founded the athletic 
clubs that have done so much for the 
development of German physique. 

Offenbach’s old castle now belongs to 
the town and its public library is lodged 
therein. Pictures and objects relating to 
its past history are there preserved. 
Amongst these is a ghastly relic—the skull 
of the self-styled ‘‘ Duke of Jerusalem,”’ 
who died at Offenbach in 1791. His real 
name is believed to have been Jankew 
Lejbowicez, a Polish Jew, who declared him- 
self to be the Messiah, and lived in great 
state with his daughter. He received large 
sums of money from Russia. He was 
twice baptized, and was at one time a 
Mahometan! After the death of Baron 
Frank, as he was also called, his daughter 
the Baroness Eva Frank, lost her money. 
A tradition still subsists that she was in 
reality the daughter of a princely house in 
Russia, and that, for family reasons, the 
** Duke of Jerusalem ’’ was paid hand- 
somely to keep her out of the way. A 
generation later Offenbach had another 
Messiah in Bernhard Miiller. But the 
police looked with an unfriendly eye on his 
Eden dress and his proposals for a Heavenly 
Kingdom, and he departed to America, 
where hedied. But there are still Christian 
Israelites in Meldavia, Turkey, and Poland 


who follow the doctrines of the Offenbacher. 


Messiah. 

This is not a history of Offenbach, or 
much more would have to be said ; nor is it 
an inguiry into the life of the people, or 
the cost of living, or the comparative 
merits—and demerits—of English and 
German taxation for State and Municipal 
purpeses. It is only a plain statement of 
the impression made on a casual visitor 
by a manufacturing town of 72,000 people, 
where there is a clear sky, a clean river, 
fine villas, handsome public buildings, 
broad streets, boulevards, park, promen- 
ades, and forest. Best of all—a place 
where one need not be long without seeing 
a green tree. 


ss 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT ETRURIA. 


For .the ordinary traveller Tuscany 
mans little more than Florence and Pisa, 
with a side glance at Siena, Perugia, and 
Orvieto. The whole of ancient Etruria is 
but so much space that divides the south- 
going pilgrim from Rome. Even Lake 
Trasimennus, seer under the moon with 
its tragic silver spreading eastwards from 
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the railway, brings to mind a Roman 
disaster rather than the great Etruscan 
people in whose land the lake lies. Vague 
indeed are the pictures which we can form 
to ourselves of the ancient Etruscans. 
Their history is rather guessed than 
known. They nourished no poets to 
sing of their exploits, no historians to give 
them continued existence. We look at 
them through Roman history as through 
a veil. 

Yet thouch they themselves have passed 
away, their buildings and tombs remain, 
and still keep the secret of their makers. 
A sense of the undiscovered haunts the 
passer-by who glances at the Etruscan 
cases in the museums, or the traveller 
who leaves the well-worn tracks and 
searches the marshes of the Maremma for 
Etruscan ramparts and cemeteries. 

One must think of the Etruscans as 
highly civilised when Rome was at her 
beginning. They knew better how to 
choose the site of a city than the founders 
of Rome. Not on the hilltops, nor yet 
below in the plain, is the perfect city built, 
but stretching up the southern slope of 
some rising ground, with a fort perhaps 
to crown the height, the city walls guard- 
ing the approaches from beneath. The 
hilltop, reserved as it is for a castle or 
acropolis, speaks too clearly of uneasy 
times and bands of marauders. Yet the 
city that is built in the plains often loses 
the purity of the upper air and spends 
itself in traffic along the canals and level 
roads. Only the neighbouring sea can 
compensate the man who is exiled from 
the hills. 

Henze, when we are visiting a city, it is 
well if on leaving the railway station 
we must crawl painfully up the road to 
the town To enter a city froma ove isa 
misfortune. The beauty of Durham is 
spoilt by the approach from the railway 
which, as if on equal terms, looks across 
the valley of the Wear to the cathedral. 
Still less ought we anywhere to be recon- 
ciled to a railway overhead such as that 
which sweeps above New York. Only 
the gods can look down upon human 
life and remain wise. When Virgil brought 
his hero to Rome, Aeneas and his men 
rowed up the Tiber. Nowadays the tourist 
comes by train to the summit of the eastern 
hills of Rome, and loses the right feeling 
because he must go down to the Forum and 
the Vatican. 

Perhaps we are in Italy, and climbing 
towards the typical Etruscan city of 
Volterra. Mr. Seymour* may very well 
be our guide. For he has travelled else- 
where and especially—so it appears on 
the title-page—has sauntered in Spain. I 
like him best when he leaves the specula- 
tions, hitherto futile, of successive his- 
torians of Etruria, and talks about Italian 
carriages and barbers and guides and 
Custom House officers and innkeepers. 
For if it had not been for the long and up- 
hill drive from the railway station to the 


city of Volterra, he would not have made 


us understand how important it is to 
choose the site of a city with great care. 
Unfortunately he sets a bad example to 
the traveller when he passes under the 
famous Gate of the Arch, and allows anti- 


| * Up Hilland Down Dale in Ancient Etruria. 
By Frederick cb ha ‘Unwin, London : 1910. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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quarian second thoughts to disturb the 
strange influence which the famous gate- 
way exercises upon him. Volterra has 
altered her ancient gates and walls from 
time to time to suit her convenience, and 
there is no real cause for regret. We must 
submit ourselves to the spirit of the place. = 
To be sure Volterra is more gloomy than ie 
Bolsena. Perhaps that is because life is = = = 
more of a burden at Volterra. The 
sacristan of the church of Santa Crispina, “4, 
at Bolsena, informed the author of the 
work before us that there were but two 
diversions in that little town: ‘‘ Going 
to church and drinking our famous goed a ¥ 
wine.’ One can picture the sleepy little 
place. And yet Volterra may well be 
happy. Provisions are quite as cheap as 
elsewhere, and there is little unemploy- 
ment owing to the trade in the local 
alabaster. To handle stone of some sort 
seems native to the place. Outside the 
city there is still enough of the old walls, 
with their huge square Licc!s of stone, to 
show how the Etruscans could build. — 
They taught the Romans and the Romans 
added their wonderful mortar to the un- 
cemented walls of their teachers. From i 
Etruria to Rome, from Rome to Hadrian’ Bae 
wall, from Hadrian’s wall to the Saxon — 
crypt at Hexham; such is the origin of — 
the square stones which mark the Reman 
buildings in Britain, and the Saxon work — Be 
which has been helped out with Roman Re ek 
materials. 
But in the treatment of their dead, aie 
Romans did not follow their northern Nie 
neighbours. Outside Rome and the cities ‘ec 
under her influence, there stretched along — 
the roads outside the gates lines of tombs a2 
of which the occupants had first been 
committed to the funeral pyres, and their 
ashes had been gathered for the urn. — 
Etruria, however, had the secret of pre- 
serving the dead in the form and colour of 
life. Carlo Avolta, of Corneto, discoverec 
in a tomb an Etruscan monarch, with his 
crown and panoply. He saw him crowned 
with gold, clothed in armour, with a shield, 
spear and arrows by his side, and xeee 
on his stone bier. But a change soon ca 
over the figure, it trembled and cru: 
and vanished away, and by the ca 
entrance was effected, all that rem: 
was the gold crown and a handful of d 
with some fragments of arms. Such 
the impressive story which the a 


Sepulchres of Etruria.”’ 
noted that Mrs. Gray’s book move 
Dennis to write upon the ‘* 
Cemeteries of Etruria,’ a 
can now be had in a cheap editi 
life is short, and much readi 
some, and very few people | are int 
enough in Etruria to go far beyond t 
few lines. Yet if the past were left tc 
the people who are not carried away Dy 
notions it would fare badly. Ex 
tions are viewed by the world as a see 
for hidden treasure. For the antiqu 
does sometimes come across treasure 


ple fell in, disclosing tot 
hood and Prince Lucien 
tomb with two broken 
the beginning | of the 
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tions of Europe with the loveliest specimens 
of Greek pottery. Yet the treasure hunters 
who were thus put on the scent were dis- 
appointed of the gold and silver which 
alone meant treasure to them, and in their 
ignorance smashed to pieces whatever 
promised no immediate gain. Against this 
sordid measurement of things, the true 
antiquarian makes a protest. A trifle, 
meaningless to others, is for him a clue to 
the past: once more the dead come. to 
life and in a dim pageant move across his 
view. Mr. Seymour’s book is written in 
this spirit. 
FF. GRANGER. 
———.———— 


THE NATURE OF THE ELEMENTS.* 


AurHougH Herbert Spencer laid down 

in somewhat dogmatic fashion that 

** Matter, in its ultimate nature, is as 

absolutely incomprehensible as Space and 

Time,’’ yet modern researches have gone 

far towards arriving at a clearer under- 

standing. of the conception of matter 

than the great philosopher could have 

deemed possible. Among other things, 

the discovery of radium and the investiga- 

tions of electrical discharges in vacuum- 

tubes have in particular thrown a flood of 

light upon the subject, altogether re- 

volutionising the old ideas. The influence 

a of the new views on the constitution of 

matter cannot be overrated in their 

3% bearing upon modern thought. The clear 

and concise exposition of such views by 

leading authorities in this admirable 

series of small volumes dealing with 

vital problems of the day will greatly 

tend to render them readily intelligible 

and accessible to the lay mind, although 

the virtue of conciseness is sometimes 
carried to an extreme. 

The present volume on the nature and 

evolution of the elements will probably 
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appeal more strongly to the thoughtful 
oe student of chemistry than to the general 
ee public, but the subject could not have 
thas received a more lucid exposition than by 
od aoe the distinguished deliverer of the memorial 
ex lecture on Mendeléeff, the true discoverer 
ae of the periodic law. 
ann _A considerable part of the volume is 
ty devoted to speculations on the evolution 
nt and genetic relationships of the elements, 
and this section will certainly prove to be 
= the most attractive and suggestive to the 
Oe general reader, although new discoveries 


must inevitably modify or controvert 
many of the various views and theories. 

It is of some interest to find that the ques- 
tion of the differentiation of the elements 
from a primordial essence or “‘ protyle ”’ 

is beset with similar difficulties to that of 

the evolution of the organic world from 
a primordial protoplasm; for in both 
_ eases it is impossible to conceive how the 
original substance was formed. All that 
can be done is to trace out, with more or 


development and the successive opera- 
tions of a genetic process. In some 
respects more progress can be attained in 
the study of the evolution of the elements 
and of the corpuscular constitution of 
SRALP e ree a 

matter than in tracing out the laws of 
and Origin. By Sir William A. Tilden. 
yer’s Library of Living Thought.) Har- 
Brothers, London and New York. 1910. 
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descent of animals and plants, for in the 
former case the aid of astronomy can be 
invoked, and the successive steps in the 
differentiation of elements may be observed 
by means of the spectroscope in nebule, 
which are to be found in all stages of 
development. Hence this method is able 
to corroborate and substantiate many 
speculations which might otherwise remain 
infertile. For example, it has been demon- 
strated experimentally that when a mix- 
ture of gases is rotated with excessive 
rapidity, a separation takes place centri- 
fugally, and the denser gases become 
concentrated in the periphery according 
as the radius of rotation is increased. 
Now the ring-nebula in the constellation 
of Lyra is shown by the spectroscope to 
consist of four concentric layers of gases 
of which the two middle can be definitely 
identified with hydrogen on the inside 
and the denser helium on the outside, 
thus confirming in a remarkable manner 
the result arrived at by experiment. 
There is no doubt that similar researches 
will in course of time support many of 
the speculations on the constitution of 
matter which have been so concisely and 
clearly set forth by the author. 

It is a matter for regret that such mis- 
prints as ‘‘lavorotatory’’ for ‘‘ levo- 
rotatory ’’ (p. 14) and ‘‘ akaluminium ”’ 
for ‘‘eka-aluminium’’ (p. 48) should 
have been allowed to escape notice. 
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THE QUEST FOR PEACE.* 


‘*OnzE’s own mind,’’ says Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘‘is a place the most free from 
crowd and noise in the world, if a man’s 
thoughts are such as to ensure him perfect 
tranquillity within, and this tranquillity 
consists in the good ordering of the mind.’’ 
These words might well be placed at the 
beginning of Mr. James Allen’s little book, 
‘* Above Life’s Turmoil,’’ which is prob- 
ably like the ‘‘ Meditations ’’ a confession 
springing primarily from a sense of im- 
perfection, rather than a sense of mastery. 
A man writes a book of this kind because 
his own sufferings have filled him with com- 
passion for the sufferings of others, and in 
giving expression to those ideals towards 
which he is ever struggling, he gains 
control over himself, and is enabled to 
prophesy victory for those whom his words 
may reach. Mr. Allen has nothing that is 
strikingly new to say, but it needs saying 
all the same, and in such a way as to attract 
readers who have not yet gone to the great 
world-teachers for wisdom and encourage- 
ment. 

The note of this book is individualistic 
in the best sense, that is to say, it insists 
on self-realisation and self-discipline as 
the secret of a peace which the world can- 
not give. We are brought back to Emer- 
son’s strenuous gospel, but with it is 
linked the law of love and renunciation so 
beautifully expounded in the eighth book 
of *‘ The Light of Asia,’’ which is fre- 
quently quoted. In life everything 


depends on the hidden belief of the heart, 
* Above Life’s Turmoil. By James Allen. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 
From Passion to Peace. By James Allen. 
London : William Rider & Son. 1s. net. 
Living the Life of Christianity in Being. 
By Grace Dawson. London: William Rider 
& Son. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; paper, ls. net. 
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‘* that which a man loves and clings to 
and fosters’’ in the silence of his own 
thoughts. This it is—whatever he may 
outwardly profess—that stamps his actions 
and determines his attitude towards the 
world, for the law of cause and effect is 
inescapable, ‘‘ and every thought that is 
harboured in the mind must, by virtue of 
the impelling force which is inherent in the 
universe, at last blossom out into act, good 
or bad, according to its nature.’’ Itis there- 
fore vain for a man to talk of peace when 
he is secretly yearning for strife, to appre- 
hend the beautiful if he only looks for 
ugliness, to win love and sympathy where 
he sows hatred and contempt, to insist on 
gentleness in others while he cannot even 
control his own temper, to demand power 
and respect when his will has been rendered 
impotent through the distraction of un- 
controlled passions. We can only attract 
to ourselves, after all, that which is In 
harmony. with our own desires. ‘* You 
will always come to the place where your 
love (your most abiding and _ intense 
thought) can receive its measure of gratifi- 
cation,’’ says the writer of this book. 
‘* Tf your love is base, you will come to a 
base place; if it be beautiful, you will 
come to a beautiful place.’? This is the 
working out of the eternal law, which ex- 
cept a man believe he cannot be saved. 

Mr. Allen, owing to the fact that he has 
less scope to develop his ideas in the 
smaller book, is more convincing in 
‘* Above Life’s Turmoil ’’ than in another 
little volume, ‘*‘ From Passion to Peace,’’ 
which deals briefly with the same funda- 
mental truths. Miss Dawson’s contribu- 
tion to the same subject, under the title 
of ‘* Concerning the Life of Christianity 
in Being,’’ is somewhat inadequate 
and fragmentary. Her style is prosaic, 
and she relies too much upon the method 
of vague generalisation to convey her 
ideas with force. She wisely points out, 
however, that a good deal of the in- 
difference to ‘‘ the things of the spirit ”’ 
so common among civilised people to-day, 
is the result of that preoccupation with 
merely physical well-being to which the 
child is accustomed from its earliest days. 
‘* The needs of the body are made all- 
important,’’ says Miss Dawson, ‘‘ and 
it is small wonder that to most children 
the body is the dominant factor in life.’’ 
If some parents only realised more fully that 
man does not live by bread alone, and that 
in preparing their children for the great 
experiences of life they are not doing all 
that is necessary if they only concern them- 
selves with their physical fitness, important 
as this is, there would be, undoubtedly, less 
misery and suffering in the world. 
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NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 


We have received from the National 
Home Reading Union two interesting 
publications in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation of that society. These are 
** Our Inheritance ’’ (C. Linklater Thom- 
son), and ‘‘ The Faculty of Reading,’’ by 
Mr. George Radford. The former is a 
brief, illustrated account of the English 
authors and poets whose names are best 
known to fame, from Caedmon and 


Cynewulf to Tennyson and Browning. 
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The latter is a record of the widespread 
movement for which the N.H.R.U. has stood 
for the past 22 years. Mr. Radford quotes 
from many interesting speeches made at 
its yearly meetings and assemblies, and 
adds some cogent remarks of his own on 
the ‘‘ Imperial ideal’ which should, and 
undoubtedly does, inspire its members in 
their efforts to stimulate and guide the 
love of reading in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting account is given of 
the founding of the society by Dr. 
Paton, who conceived the idea after 
meeting with two American ministers at 
Geneva, and hearing from them about the 
Chautauqua Assembly, ‘‘ and about the 
reading courses . . which were being 
widely used by people of every class in 
America.’’ The Union will always be in- 
debted to Dr. Paton, not only for its 
establishment, but for the devotion and 
enthusiasm which he has thrown into the 
enterprise from the beginning, and this 
little book is a splendid testimony to his 
judgment and public spirit. Mr. Radford 
points out that the N.H.R.U. does not 
aim at the creation of book-readers merely, 
but ‘‘ at the multiplication of the genuine 
book-lover in the old and concrete sense. 
The delight which accompanies the very 
appearance and touch of a good book on 
good paper and in a pleasant cover is,’’ he 
maintains, ‘‘ a legitimate and even laud- 
able sensation,’’ and in these days of 
cheap and well-printed editions ‘‘ it does 
not require a fortune to secure enough 
books to live with happily and well.’’ Mr. 
Radford has the real feeling for literature 
without which a general knowledge of 
authors, their dates, and their works is 
practically worthless, for it is the vital 
sense of communion with great minds 
that is needed, especially in an age not 
specially characterised by lofty idealism 
or imaginative thinking. It is the object 
of the N.H.R.U. to create this spirit, and 
we cordially wish it success in the endeavour 
to incorporate itself in the national life, and 
carry on a humanising and educative work 
throughout the country. 
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THe Expansion OF CHRISTENDOM. By 
Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, B.A. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


In three parts, named respectively ‘* The 
Case for Missions,’’ ‘‘ The Course of 
Missions,’’ and ‘‘ The Crisis of Missions,”’ 
the entire missionary movement of 
Christianity is here reviewed from the 
beginning until the present day. Inci- 
dentally, the great religions of the world are 
examined in turn, both as to their nature 
and their influence. Of six motives for the 
extension of Christendom, three are 
declared to be ‘‘ not, without qualification, 
irresistible.’’ These are the philanthropic 
or pity for the suffering heathen, the 
eschatological, or pity for the perishing 
heathen, and the theological, or pity for 
the deluded heathen. The remaining three 
which cannot be gainsaid spring from 
the evangelical conception of the nature 
and work of Christ. ‘‘ If Christ is the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of all men, 
the Gospel must be taken by the whole 
church to the whole world.’? On the 
other hand, we are told that the Christianity 
which does not make St. Thomas’s full 
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confession, ‘‘My Lord and my God,”’ 
‘can never be permanent or aggressive.”’ 
It is unfortunate that the illustration given 
in support of this contention, viz., ‘‘ the 
utter futility of the Unitarian mission in 
Tokio,’’ is not above suspicion. The 
latest reports show that the work there 
is full of promise. Permanency, more- 
over, is beyond the writer’s point of view, 
and aggression is not the only method by 
which a religious movement may advance. 
Even before Constantine’s conversion, 
Christianity had gained much by syn- 
cretism. The very religion, writes Harnack 
in ‘‘ The Expansion of Christianity,’’ 
which erstwhile in its strictly spiritual 
temper had prohibited and resisted any 
tendency towards materialism, now took 
material shape in every one of its relation- 
ships. ‘‘ But the reasons for the triumph 
of Christianity in that age are no guarantee 
for the permanence of that triumph 
throughout the history of mankind. Such 
a triumph rather depends upon the simple 
elements of the religion, on the preaching 
of the living God as the Father of men, and 
on the likeness of Jesus Christ. For that 
very reason it depends also on the capacity 
of Christianity to strip off once more any 
collective syncretism and unite itself 
to fresh co-efficients.’’ It may be that 
hereafter educated Moslems, Buddhists, 
and Japanese will be drawn most strongly 
to a liberal Christianity which is not so 
much aggressive as persuasive. In an 
exceedingly interesting narrative, our 
authoress has included a number of excel- 
lent stories from the mission. fields, and 
traced in some detail the work of the 
various societies. It is plain that the 
opening up of the East to Western ideas is 
not without its perils. ‘‘ The fear of their 
well-wishers,’’ says Sir Robert Hart, 

that Western science will simply supply 
strength without principle, and bring in 
materialism without higher teaching, 
higher aims, higher guidance.’’ This is 
a motive for missionary effort which 
Christians of every school can appreciate. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NuMBER of letters, written by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle to Mr. Henry Larkin, who at 
one time acted as Carlyle’s literary assist- 
ant, and afterwards emigrated to New 
Zealand, have now come upon the market. 
They are on sale in New York, and it is 
quite likely that they will eventually form 
the material for another volume on the 
Carlyles. The collection comprises, in 
addition to sixty-eight letters by Carlyle 
and thirteen by his wife, fourteen other 
letters by Ruskin. 

* * 

Mr. FrrreLp announces the early publica- 
tion of ‘‘ A Modern Humanist; the Mis- 
cellaneous Papers of B. Kirkman Gray,’’ 
with a biographical introduction by Mr. H. 
B. Binns, and an appreciation of Mr. Kirk- 
man Gray’s work by Miss Clementina Black. 

+ le * : 


A FuRTHER collection of eighteenth- 
century essays by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
entitled ‘‘ Old Kensington Palace, and 
Other Papers,’’ will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The con- 
tents of the book are described as short 
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studies, rather than vignettes, with an 
admixture of literary criticism. 
aK * * 


WE have received three booklets from 
the office of -The Quest, in a new series 
entitled ‘‘ The Porch,’’ which includes 
re-prints from the writings of the famous 
mystics and original articles on mysticism. 
The volumes to hand are ‘‘ On the Good, 
or the One,’’ by Plotinus; ‘‘ A True 
Christian,’’ by Jacob Béhme ; and ‘‘ The 
Over-Soul,’? by Emerson. They are pub- 
lished in a convenient form, price 3d. 

* * * 


CoMMANDER Perary’s book on his dis- 
covery of the North Pole will be published 
in October by Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, with an introduction by Mr. Roosevelt. 
The title will be simply ‘‘ The North Pole,’’ 
and there will be over 100 illustrations 
from photographs. 

+ ake * 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGaTE announce 
a new book by Professor Rudolf Eucken, 
‘*'The Truth of Religion,’’? which is ad- 
dressed to all who ‘‘ like myself,’ to quote 33 
Eucken’s own words, ‘‘ feel that they * 
cannot endure any longer the shallows in — y 
which the vitality of man’s spirit is being © 
lost at present, and who are determined, 
in spite of all that is superficial in con- 
temporary life, to share the quest for 
deepening and revival.’’ The volume will 
be translated by Dr. James Mofiatt. 


* * oS 


Amone other books which this firm will 
publish in the autumn are, ‘‘ The Consti- 
tution and Law of the Church in the First 
Two Centuries,’’ by Dr. Adolf Harmack, 
Vol. III. of the late Professor Pfleiderer’s 
monumental work on ‘‘ Primitive Chris- 
tianity,’’ and a new volume from the pen 
of Dr. John Hunter, entitled ‘‘God and 
Life.’? They will also issue shortly a 
popular edition of ‘‘ First Principles’? 
containing the final amendments, both of 
matter and of form, made by Herbert 
Spencer not long before his death. It 
will be in two volumes of 240 pages each, 
bound in cloth, and issued at one shilling 
net per volume. The price of ‘‘ The 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy of | 
Herbert Spencer,’’ by F. Howard Collins, = 
now in its fifth English edition, will also 
be reduced to five shillings after October 1. a aes 


StaNoR Recs has completed the 
manuscript of his long-awaited sequel to ee, 
‘* The Saint,’’ and we , understand that it 
will be issued this winter simultaneously — 
in Italy, England, and America, under the 
title ‘‘ Leila. 3 Cis 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CamMBRIDGE UnIversiIry Press :—Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature. Vols. V. 
and VI. 9s. net. . 

ConsTAaBLE & Co. :—Political Development — 
of Japan, 1867-1909: Geo. Etsujiro Uyehara, — 
D.Se. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fisner Unwin :—Life of St. Clare. Trans- 
lated and edited from the earliest MSS. by 
Fr. Paschal Robinson. 5s. net. South Africa 
and Other Poems: A. Vine Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 

History of Ancient Civilisation: Chas. Seigno- 
Spain from _ 


bos. 2s. 6d. net. 
Rafael Shaw. 7s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Harvard Theological Review, July ; Cornhill, 
September; Nineteenth O \ 

Contemporary Review, pease? ‘C 
Day, September, 7s 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE WHEAT. 


Ir you ever have the opportunity of 
doing so, you must read the first essay 
(if it really can be called an essay) in a 
book entitled ‘‘ The Open Air,’’ by Richard 
Jefferies, who spent the best part of his 
life in roaming about the fields and lanes 
and woods, studying the ways of the wild 
creatures to be found there, and examining 
the trees and flowers and grasses with all 
the patience and delight of one who loves 
nature, and sees God in every created thing. 
The essay or story to which I refer is called 
** St. Guido,’’ but it has nothing to do 
with any holy person of the Middle Ages 
whom you may see pictured with a halo 
round his head. It is, indeed, all about a 
little English boy, to whom the name Guido 
was given by those who loved him, because 
they thought it sounded ‘‘ dreamy,’’ and 
“* as if it belonged to one who was full of 
faith.’’ After all—I had nearly forgotten 
this !—he had a halo, but it was made of 
golden, shining hair that curled about his 
head, and looked like a Nimbus or circlet 
of glory. ‘*‘So they called him St. 
Guido,’’ says Jefferies, ‘‘ and a very, very 
wild saint he was.”’ 

The story of St. Guido is simply the 
story of a long, hot summer’s day spent 
by this little boy in the fields, and if I 
were to begin to tell you all about it, you 
would never get the book. So I shall 
content myself with quoting a passage in 
which the Wheat talks to Guido as he sits 
by the little stream which divides the 
field from the copse. I shall not even 
tell you all the Wheat said, because I have 
not time, and it was very talkative. But 
I wish that everybody in England, old and 
young, would read it for themselves when 
they go away for their holidays this 
summer—when they see the sun shining 
on the golden corn, and the wind rippling 
through it in waves like the waves of the 
sea. I have read it many times myself, 
and now I always think of it when I pass 
through a wheatfield. Last year I was in 
Cornwall, and I often used to sit on the 
edge of the great cliffs that make the 
Lizard coast so frowning and dangerous. 
There the cornflelds crest the line of steep 
rocks against which the foam is endlessly 
breaking, and as you lie on the grassy 
edge you seem to be cut off from all the 
world. You are alone with the ocean, 
which is like a great sapphire, and with the 
sky, which is like a beautiful turquoise. 
But the wheat reminds one always of the 
human beings whom it feeds, and, as I 
looked at the full, pliant ears at the time 
I am speaking of, the story of St. Guido 
came back to me, and I knew that I should 
never again be quite happy while the things 
which the Wheat talked about to the 
little English boy were true. Then I 
made up my mind that I would never 
again let the sight of a cornfield be a 
reproach to me, if I could help it—that 
is to say, I decided that I would do what 
lay in my power, however little that might 
be, to preach the Gospel of the Wheat as it 
has been written down by Richard 
Jefferies to as many people as would hear 


, it, and that I would forward to the best 
of my ability those causes which, we are 
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hoping, will one day put an end to all the 
suffering that is caused by poverty, at 
least, in what ought still to be ‘‘ merry 
England.’’ 

And now here is a little extract from 
the earnest speech which was made by the 
Wheat on that hot summer’s day, just as 
Guido was growing tired and sleepy. 

**I do not feel very happy, although 
the sunshine is so warm, because I have 
been thinking ; for we have been in one 
or other of these fields of your papa’s a 
thousand years this very year... . It 
is a long, long time, and then I think, 
after I am dead, and there is no more 
wheat in my place, the blackbirds will go 
on whistling for another thousand years 
after me. For, of course, I did not hear 
them all that time ago myself, dear, but 
the wheat which was before me heard them 
and told me. They told me, too, and I 
know it is true, that the cuckoo came and 
called all day till the moon shone at night, 
and began again in the morning before 
the dew had sparkled in the sunrise. The 
dew dries very soon on wheat, Guido dear, 
because wheat is so dry. First the sun- 
rise makes the tips of the wheat ever so 
faintly rosy, then it grows yellow, then, 
as the heat increases, it becomes white at 
noon, and golden in the afternoon, and 
white again under the moonlight. Besides 
which wide shadows come over from the 
clouds, and a wind always follows the 
shadow and waves us, and every time we 
sway to and fro that alters our colour. . . . 
We have thought so much more, and felt 
so much more, since your people took us, 
and ploughed for us, and sowed us, and 
reaped us. We are not like the same 
wheat we used to be before your people 
touched us, when we grew wild, and there 
were huge great things in the woods and 
marshes which I will not tell you about 
lest you should be frightened. Since we 
have felt your hands, and you have touched 
us, we have felt so much mofe. Perhaps 
that was why I was not very happy until 
you came, for I was thinking quite as 
much about your people as about us . 
and why I want you and your people, 
dear, to be happy now, and to agree so as 
not to be so anxious and careworn, but 
to come out with us, or sit by us, and 
listen to the blackbirds, and hear the wind 
rustle by us. Oh, I wish I could make 
them happy, and do away with all their 
care and anxiety, and give you all heaps 
and heaps of flowers! ... You silly, 
foolish people, to let all the flowers wither 
for a thousand years while you keep each 
other at a distance, instead of agreeing 
and sharing them! Is there something in 
you—as there is poison in the nightshade, 
you know it, dear, for your papa told you 
not to touch it—is there a sort of poison in 
your people that works them up into a 
hatred of each other? Why, then, do 


-We think the reason you do not all have 
plenty, and why you do not do only just 
a little work, and why you die of hunger 
if you leave off, and why so many of you 
are unhappy in body and mind, and all 
the misery is because you have not got 
a spirit like the wheat, like us. You will 
not agree, and you will not share, and you 
will hate each other, and you will be so 


avaricious, and you will not touch the 
flowers, or go into the sunshine (you 
would rather half of you died among the 
hard stones first) and you will teach your 
children, hum, hum, to follow in some 
foolish course that has caused you all 
this unhappiness a thousand years, and 
you will not have a spirit like us, and feel 
like us. Till you have a spirit like us, 
and feel like us, you will never, never 
be happy.’ 

Do you not see that there was a great 
deal of wisdom in what the Wheat said ? 
And doesit not remind you of what Jesus 
must have been thinking when he talked 
about the lilies of the field ‘‘ that toil not, 
neither do they spin’’ ; and when he showed 
men how impossible it was to understand 
what the Kingdom of Heaven meant until 
they had begun to love each other, and 
treat all human beings as their brothers 
and sisters who had as much right to 
happiness as themselves ? 


L. G. A. 


‘MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
THEODORE PARKER CENTENARY. 


Tue one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Theodore Parker has been celebrated at 
many public gatherings, by books and sermons, 
and by uprisings of popular sentiment. The 
most distinctive memorial of Theodore Parker’s 
life and work, which this anniversary has 
occasioned, is the publication by the American 
Unitarian Association of a new and complete 
edition of Theodore Parker’s Works. 

The undertaking was made possible by a gift 
of the late John C. Haynes, who desired that 
this edition should be published as an ex- 
pression of the admiration and gratitude he felt 
for the inspirer of his early manhood. The 
work has been under the charge of an able 
Editorial Committee, with Samuel A. Eliot as 
chairman and Charles W. Wendte as secretary. 

The first volume of the edition contains the 
** Discourse of Matters pertaining to Re- 


ligion,’’ and is the most famous of Parker’s 
books. It passed through four editions in 


Parker’s lifetime, and has approved itself as a 
permanent contribution to theological litera- 
ture. It has been edited for this edition, with 
a preface, by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. In the second volume, ‘‘ Theism and 
Atheism,’’ are set forth the sermons in which 
Parker dealt with the great problems of 
theology and ethics. Dr. Wendte’s preface is 
a most illuminating description of Parker’s 
characteristics and influence. The ‘‘ Sermons 
of Religion,”’ which constitute the third volume, 
bring together Parker’s sermons about the 
religious life. They are sermons for all time, 
and are not dependent upon the locality or the 
period of their utterance. Volume four, 
edited by Mr. Cooke, takes the title ‘‘ The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” 
the subject of the South Boston sermon 
which first brought Parker into promin- 
ence as the expounder of a new theology. This 
volume also contains the earliest of Parker’s 
sermons, which have never been reprinted from 
the pages of the magazine in which they first 
appeared. Volume five, “‘ The Lessons from 
the World of Matter and of Man,”’ is a reprint 
of Mr. Leighton’s famous collection of the 
notable utterances at the Music Hall services. 
Mr. Leighton personally reported Parker’s 
sermons, and in this book brought together 
excerpts and passages which preserve many 
expressions of piety and morality which have 
won immortal fame. ‘‘ The World of Matter 
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photograph is to be had from Georg Heine- 
mann, Hof-Photograph, 13, Frauenberg, Eise- 
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and the Spirit of Man ’’ contains six sermons 
that have never before appeared in print 
and others that have appeared only in scattered 
reports or pamphlets. The six new sermons 
were among the last which Parker wrote. He 
regarded them as the most important he had 
ever given to his congregation and the most 
satisfactory statement of his later opinions, 
Volume seven contains the famous lectures on 
the ‘‘ Historic Americans,’’ together with the 
sermons on John Quincy Adams and Daniel 
Webster. The object of these lectures was not 
only to portray the characters of the great 
men delineated, but also to instruct the people 
in the principles upon which the American 
republic is founded. The eighth volume, 
under the title ‘‘ The American Scholar,’’ 
collects Parker’s critical and scholarly essays. 
A number of these are gathered and reprinted 
from the reviews in which they first appeared. 
They illustrate Parker’s keen critical insight, 
his enormous reading, and his profound 
scholarship. Under the title ‘‘ The Sins and 
Safeguards of Society,’’ Mr. Stewart has col- 
lected the sermons which are concerned with 
certain phases of public morals and public 
education, and in the succeeding volume on 
“* Social Classes in a Republic ’’ are gathered 
the sermons and essays dealing with the 
application of Parker’s religious principles to 
the practical problems of social organisation. 
The next two volumes, one edited by Mr. 
Hosmer and the other by Mr. Sanborn, collect 
under the titles ‘‘ The Slave Power,’’ and 
“*The Rights of Man in America,’’ the most 
important of Parker’s anti-slavery papers and 
addresses. The thirteenth volume is of a 
more personal character, and contains Parker’s 
incomplete autobiography, his last letter to 
his Boston congregation, his prayers and 
poems ; and, finally, in the concluding volume, 
Mr. Wendte has gathered up a number of 
Parker’s writings which for various reasons 
found no appropriate place in the previous 
volumes, and he has added a complete biblio- 
graphy and an index for the entire set. 

It is to be hoped that this complete and 
attractive edition of Theodore Parker’s writ- 
ings will create renewed interest in the utter- 
ance of this great preacher of personal religion 
and social reform, causing his word to go forth 
with undiminished, inspiring and formative 
power to this and succeeding generations. 

(Dr. Samurn A. Exrior in The Christian 
Registe .) 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 

AN interesting experiment is being carried 
out by the Leeds Labour Exchange in connec- 
tion with a shortage of women weavers in 
several of the West Riding woollen towns. 
An effort is being made to transfer widows 
with families from other parts of the country. 
The manufacturers undertake to teach the 
women and girls how to use the looms, and to 
pay adults nine shillings a week and girls a 
proportionate sum during the period of in- 
struction. When proficiency has been reached, 
‘the imported workers will receive the standard 
wages. No charge of bringing cheap labour 
into a district can be urged in these circum- 
stances. Already about a dozen families from 
the Liverpool district have been settled. In 
nearly all cases the women and their children 
were engaged in home work at small wages, and 
by the change they have been enabled to 
increase their income very considerably. The 
experiment is being watched with great interest. 


* * * 


In a lecture upon ‘‘ Co-operative House- 
keeping ’’ in ideal homes, Mrs. Melvin, of 
Finchley, some time ago outlined a scheme 
which appeared utterly Utopian in its sim- 
plicity and idealism. As a matter of fact the 
lecture has been almost immediately followed 
by action. A large house and estate in the 
neighbourhood has been secured by the mem- 
bers of the ‘*Brent Garden Village, Ltd.’’ The 
family mansion is to become the centre of the 
village. Here meals will be prepared, either 
served in the common hall or taken to members 
in their private homes. Domestic service, boot 
cleaning, washing, and the general drudgery of 
the home will, it is proposed, be done by a staff 
housed at the central hall, which will be in 
telephonic communication with the fifty houses 
on the estate. Children may be left here also, 
when parents have to be out for long or short 
periods. Electric light and hot water will be 
supplied from the same source. In case any 
family feel inclined to ‘‘ gang their ain gait,’’ 
there is no compulsion to accept service from 
the central establishment. 

Houses of the yearly value of from £34 to 
£60 are being erected, sufficient capital having 
been already subscribed to justify this outlay. 
More applications for these have been received 
than can be dealt with. 


* * * 


A qaoop deal of interest has been aroused 
amongst manufacturers in the Nottingham 
district by a proposal of the Mayor (Mr. Albert 
Ball) that the Corporation should build muni- 
cipal lace factories. For several years the 
lace-making industry has been leaving the 
city for outlying villages, where land is cheaper, 
and where huge modern factories have been 
built. Trade unions have been blamed for 
driving manufacturers into non-union dis- 
tricts, but the Mayor declares that neither 
labour conditions nor wages have anything to 
do with the matter, but that manufacturers 
find it absolutely impossible to get factories in 
the city to accommodate big modern cues 
frames. 

In an interview with a press rouvesentitter 
the Mayor stated that he had received requests 
from many big lace manufacturers to find 
them standings for new big machines, but he 
could not. The city as a consequence was 
losing valuable trade, and hundreds of houses 
were empty through workmen having to go out 
to factories at Beeston, Long Eaton, and 


MEMENTO OF BERLIN. 


A PLEASANT memento of the International 
Congress of Free Christianity at Berlin is 
furnished by the large photograph taken at 
the final meeting of the Congress in the court- 
yard of the Wartburg at Hisenach, Aug. 12. 
The noble building makes a fine background 
for such a group. In the crowd of close upon 
300 people—Teutons, Americans, Frenchmen, 
and Britons happily mingled together—not all 
the portraits are equally clear, but some are 
admirable. Among the best are St. John of 
Philadelphia, Maxwell Savage, who spoke on 
behalf of America (not Minot Simons, as 
reported), I. W. Perkins, whose preaching in 
Liverpoo! will not soon be forgotten, and Prof. 
Rauschenbusch, of Rochester, N.Y. In the 
foreground is Herr Lamprecht, whose un- 
wearying care for the guests in Berlin is grate- 
fully remembered. Prof. Baumgarten, of Kiel, 
Dr. Max Fischer, of Berlin, and a number of 
familiar English faces are easily recognisable. 
In the group of speakers at the head of the 
flight of steps leading to the Ritter-saal, the 
face of the President, Herr Schrader, is un- 
happily blurred, and the Biirgermeister of 
Hisenach and Mr. H. G. Chancellor are not 
very clear; but the rest, M. Bertrand, who 
spoke for France, Enfield Dowson, Prof. Mey- 
boom, Prof. Otto Schmiedel, who gave a 
delightful address in English on the historical 
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Draycott. The Corporation, he pointed out, 
possess many plots of suitable land. His pro- 
posal was to start with a factory on the most 
modern lines to accommodate fifty of the largest 
machines. The cost would be £6,000, which 
the Corporation could borrow at 34 per cent. 
Standings would be let at a low rent, but he 
estimated that the increased rateable value of 
standings and of workmen’s houses would 
bring the Corporation a handsome profit. 

Several manufacturers interviewed hailed 
the proposal with satisfaction. One declared 
that he would bring back to the city ten of the 
biggest machines made if standings could be 
found forthem. The matter will probably 
come before the City Council at an early 
date. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 

- office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


——_— 


We regret that just as we were going to pres 
we received news of the death of the Rev. Dr. | 
Mummery, the veteran minister of Wood Green, 
who passed peacefully away, after a brief” 
illness, on August 31. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—Mrs. Belfield, the ites 
of Mr. W. Belfield, the esteemed treasurer of 8 
Richmond-hill church, died very suddenly on 
the afternoon of August 24, She was appar. = 
ently in good health, and Mr. Belfield had 
only left her for two minutes when, on ae 
return, he found her lying on the floor dea 
Mrs. Belfield was 73 years of age. The chure 
has lost in her another of its most devote 
members. 

Islington: Unity Church.—The centenary 
Theodore Parker’s birth was commemorate 
last Sunday by a memorial service. The - 
hymn sheets and beautiful prayer, selected by a 
the Rev. C. J. Street from Parker’s works, and 
given by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, were used. The Rev. Dr. Tudor ; 
Jones delivered sermons on Theodore Parker’s — 
life and work, and there were good congrega~ 
tions, especially in the evening. wee 
September Dr. Tudor Jones will give a series 
of four addresses; in the mornings on ‘‘‘ The — 
Gospel of Jesus in the Light of the Day 
and in the evenings on “The Problem 
Man. 3.8 

- Lydgate.—A small sale of work was held [on >> 
Saturday, Aug. 27, for the funds of the new _ 
school. The goods sold were made by Miss — 
Biltcliffe, who had in the first place m 
sweets, which she had sold week by w 
accumulating the profits so as to be able 
purchase linen and calico. Making this 
into aprons, &c., she was able to sell her art 
on Saturday so as to raise the sum of bi 
On Sunday Theodore Parker celebrations 
held. At the morning service, which was co 
ducted by the Rey. L. Tavener, Parker’s 
hymns were sung. At evening service ber 
service of song, “Waithful and True,” was — 
rendered by the choir, Mrs. Tavener giving the 
readings. . 

Newington Green.—Dr. J. Lionel Tayl 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., who was recently unan 
mously elected to the ministry of the li 
‘*Meeting House’’ at Newington Gre 
(Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, 'N. ), reco 
mences his ministry there on Sunday mor! 
next at 11.15 a.m., his subject Bes. : 
Human Problem in Ourselves.’’ 
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book, ‘‘Aspects of Soc 
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subject, has now settled again in Highbury 
Park to be near the sphere of his Sunday 
ministry. Newington Green and Richmond 
(where Dr. Tayler’s father is a member, 
and Dr. Foat, the late minister of Newington 
Green, the minister) possess the common 
factor, that both pulpits are filled by non- 
professional ministers, men in the closest and 
most intimate touch with the work-a-day 
world during the week; and the ministry of 
such men appeals to certain minds very forcibly, 
and justifies itself by gathering in men and 
women usually untouched by the Churches. 
SaffrongWaiden: General Baptist Chapel.— 
The 199th anniversary of this chapel was 
commemorated on the 21st inst., when the 
services were conducted and sermons preached 
by the pastor, the subject in the evening being 
** Agoressive Christianity.’’ 
Scarborough: Westborough Church.—The 
Rev. E. H. Reeman, pastor of Salem Con- 
gregational Church, Hull, preached in the 
Westborough Church on Sunday, August 21. 
Mr. Reeman is well known as an enthusiastic 
social reformer, and his address on ‘‘ Riches 
and Poverty ’’ at the evening service attracted 
a large congregation, many being members of 
other churches. The anniversary services were 
held on Sunday, Aug. 28, two eloquent sermons 
being delivered by the Rev. Alexander Farqu- 
harson, of Maidstone, to good congregations. 
Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The Theodore 
Parker Centenary was celebrated on Sunday, 
Aug. 28, at all the services at Upper Chapel, 
Upperthorpe, and Atterclifie, the British and 
4 Foreign Unitarian Association collection of 
_ Parker’s hymns, &c., being used.? The 
( preachers were, respectively, Revs. C. J. 
Street, A. H. Dolphin, and J. W. Cock. At 
the morning service at Upper Chapel, Mr. 
Street spoke also of the centenary of James 
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a Freeman Clarke, 

x The South Wales Unitarian Advisory Com- 
-__— mittee.—At a meeting held at the Unitarian 
i Church, Swansea, on August 24, it was resolved 
r. that the application of Mr. J. Apwilym Carrara 
_____ Davies for recognition as a Unitarian minister 
e be acceded to on the understanding that he 
— takes the course of reading recommended by 
5 the National Conference-Committee on the 
* Supply of Ministers, and that he should sub- 
___ mit himself for examination in October of each 
year, 

so 
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Mr. Booker WASHINGTON AND THE FUTURE 
% oF THE NEGRO. . 

The famous Founder and Principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute for 
negro students in the State of Alabama has 
been visiting London. He left on Wednesday 
for Scotland, where he intended to pay a visit 
to Mr. Carnegie before starting on a short tour 
of investigation into the conditions of the 
working people on the Continent. He has the 
greatest confidence in the future of the negro, 

whose progress, however, he has always 
realised, can only be advanced by means of 
education and individual effort. There is 
Rae practically no friction, in business matters at 

least, he says, between the negroes and the 

- white races in America, although politically 
nd socially there is a barrier raised, and the 
racial feeling in America is not nearly so strong 
as Many persons imagine. Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington returns to London early in October, 
when he will speak at the National Liberal 
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Adjacent Counties 
Societies and Agencies for the Blind, have called 
our attention to a scheme by which it is 
hoped to befriend every blind person in 


Club on ‘* The Economic Value of the Negro.’’ | 


__ Mrs. Judith Foster, the well-known American 
woman lawyer and Republican a lon 


as 


refused admission to the Bar in Illinois before 
the law was passed making women eligible, 
founded a Law newspaper, and was in 
partnership with her husband. Their daughter 
is now chairman of the Legal News Publishing 
Company. Among the official positions held 
at the present time by women lawyers in 
America are Assistant Attorney-General of the 
Philippine Islands, Examiner in Chancery to 
the United States Supreme Court, and assistant 
counsel to the Corporation of Chicago. New 
Zealand was the first of our colonies to admit 
women to practise law, and Canada followed. 
Miss Greta Greig was the first woman barrister 
admitted at the law courts at Melbourne. In 
India, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, who holds an 
English law degree and the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal, furnishes legal assistance to Indian 
wards and widows in the management of their 
estates through the Bengal Court of Wards. 


Pisa AND ITs LireRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 

The entire rebuilding of the famous leaning 
Tower of Pisa, to the perilous condition of 
which we recently referred, has been recom- 
mended by the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into its safety. A correspondent in the 
Morning Post, alluding regretfully to the pro- 
posal, recalls some of the memorable associa- 
tions which cluster round the tower. ‘‘ From 
its summit Galileo (who was born at 19, Via 
Fortezza, in the city) conducted his experi- 
ments on the velocity of falling bodies. Apart 


from memories of Dante and Galileo (and they 


are truly European), Pisa, after Florence, 
Rome, and Venice, has more peculiarly inti- 


mate connections with English literature and 


art than any other city in Italy. At the 
Palazzo Chiesi Shelley lived in 1822. Byron 


occupied the Palazzo Lanfranchi (now Tos- 
canelli), and here received * Leigh Hunt and 
his brats.’ 
launched, and ‘ Adonais’ was first printed 
and published there, while the Brownings lived 
in a house near the Hospital of Santa Chiara 
in 1846.”” 


From Pisa the Liberal was 


BEFRIENDING THE BLIND. 
The Committee of the Metropolitan and 
Union of Institutions, 


England and Wales. The chief objects of 
this scheme are (a) to systematise the ways 
and means of helping the blind, and (0) to 
prevent overlapping. For this purpose 
England and Wales have been divided up into 
seven districts, in each of which a Union has 
been formed to co-ordinate the different 
Societies. Each Union has agreed (a) to 
compile a list of the blind residing in its 
area; (b) to promote such intercourse among 
individuals interested in the welfare of the 
blind as may lead to the organisation, co- 
ordination and extension of work on their 
behalf; (c) to visit and care for the sick, 
aged and helpless in their homes or elsewhere ; 
(d) to employ home teachers—preferably 
blind—to visit and instruct the local blind in 
reading and writing ; (e) to promote employ- 
ment; (f) to encourage the “‘after-care ’’ 
of pupils leaving institutions. 
* * * 

The Unions seek to carry out these objects 
by forming local committees, and the names 
of those willing to co-operate in any town, 
village, or district within the Union, and assist 
in forming these local committees, will be 
thankfully received by the hon. secretary of 
the Metropolitan Union (Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, S.W,). 
which comprises the counties of Berks, Essex, 
Hants, Herts, Kent, London, Middlesex, 
Surrey and Sussex, and a population of some 
7,000 blind people. In this country every 


““SALARY-RAISING” EDUCATION, 


A practical answer to the problem which 

is uppermost in the minds of ‘ The 

Inquirer’? readers and British public 
generally, 

Recent articles in the press dealing with the 
problem of unskilled Jabour and how it is 
obviated in Germany by compulsory technical 
training of the boy has had a fitting answer. 
This answer has consisted of reported experi- 
ences of men, not only of the labouring and 
mechanic class, but of that great army of 
midd'e-class workers who suffer noless through 
Jack of training—experiences showing how easy 
it is for men to raise themselves to good and 
valued positions through the aid of that influ- 
ential institution, the International Corres- 
pondence Schools. 


Voluntary versus Compulsory. 

Some day, perbaps, we may have compulsory 
secondary education in this country. Meantime, 
it is well to note the splendid work being done 
by the I.C.S., as the “schools” are familiarly 
termed, because their system of training at 
some obviates all difficulties of distance or 
fixed hours of attendance. 

The authorities of the ordinary technical 
schools are themselves the first to admit the 
enormous advantages possessed by the I.C.S. 
home tuition. For instance, Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins, D.Sc., of Victoria University, 
Manchester, recently stated :— 

There is no organisation I know of anywhere in 
the world that brings the worker face to face with 
the need of technical education in the same way as 
this Institution does—an crganisaticn which brings 
to bear the personal influence. Ifeel that this new 
method of instruction is of the highest value. I, as 
a member of the older system of education, welcome 
you as fellow-workers, doing a great work.” 


Opportunities for all Men. 

Let us emphasise the fact that the teaichin 
so eminently advocated here is availatle to al 
men of all ranks, ages, localities, and means. 
All the embarrassments and restrictions of 
ordinary class teaching are swept away. A 
man or boy can qualify equally for higher 
positions in his present vocation or for some 
entirely different, more congenial calling. For 
the I.C.S. courses (with their free equipments), 
are so thoroughly practical, understandable, 
and concise, and the pupils so carefully cor- 
rected and guided by practical experts through 
the post, and then finally assisted to actual 
better positions, that a little ambition in 
addition to ability to read and write, is all that 
is necessary for success. 


Some Actual Successes. 

Among the 120 odd different I.C.S. courses 
—all distinguished by the same practicableness 
and economical availability—are Civil Service, 
Illustrating, Applied Arts, Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Analytical Chemistry, Book- 
keeping and Business Training, Publicit 
Work, and Foreign Languages ; in all of whic 
men have achieved successes as remarkable for 
their value as for rapidity of their achievement. 

I.C.S. tuition or technical training is untram- 
melled by any sectarian or political surround- 
ings—it is an absolutely independent business 
concern neither following nor directing any 
Party or Sect, 

£25,000 were spent at London Headquarters 
during the past twelve months in keeping 
I.C.8. Text-Books up to date, and over 
4,000 1.C.S. students have voluntarily 
reported promotion or advanced wages in one 
year. All the resources of the I.C.S. Stu- 
dents’ Aid Department are placed at the 
disposal of students, which means that at the 
present moment less than 1 in 400 students are 
unemployed ; this distinctly emphasises a 
well-known Educationist’s recent remark that 
“The Way to Better Things is the I.C.S. 
Way.’ Space does not here permit of reports 
of these successes, but any reader of THE 
INQUIRER interested, in his own bebalf or 
that of his sons or friends or employees, can 
obtain actual 

Reference to these Students 

by merely writing and stating the subjects or 
vocation concerned. They will also receive 
specific details of the whole possibilities of 
success in that particular subject as well as a 
book reporting the world-wide success and 
influence of the 1.0.8. Please mention THE 
INQUIRER, and address the International 
Correspondence Schools at their Headquarters, 
Dept. 352/B45, International Buildings, Kings- 
way, London, W ; 


ce 


facility for study. References and full parti- 
“culars exchanged.—T rina, INQUIRER Office, 3, 
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more fortunate majority will come forward and Reap JoHN Pace Hopps’ Monruy, 


assist in making the lives of the blind happier ? 
Tur Largs Grorcr MEREDITH. 

George Meredith’s grave in Dorking Ceme- 
tery has been enclosed with a simple marble 
border. At the head of the grave is a represen- 
tation in marble of an open book; one page 
records the obituary particulars, and on the 
other is a quotation from “‘ Vittoria’’ ; 


Something New in Collars. 


a LATEST INVENTION. THE COMING DAY. | 
Everclean LINON Collar Price ‘THREEPENGE. 


is the ldeal Collar— Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


always smart, always The Ideal Church of the Future. 


hite—cannot be dis- P é 
Perc ioe Waren The Sin against the Holy Ghost, 


“* Life is but a little holding, Lent to do a Others limp and The Call of God to the Excited. 
mighty labour.”’ \ fray, others need be Evolution and a Future Life. 
— Yj, wasbed. Everclean Is Theology Blasphemy ? 
SAVAGES OF THE STONE AGE. Yi ee nbc ee What is “ Sedition ” in India. 
Dr. H. A. Lorentz, the Dutch explorer, Yy pinot is Rees Notes by the Way. 
who is the first white man to have penetrated ! cloth. . No ‘Rubber. Almonds and Raisins. 


# Cannot be  distin- 
guished from erdin: Lonpon: A. CG. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s-inn, 
ary Linen Collars. 
Others wear out, but Fleet-street. 

May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor 


four Everclean Col- 
lars will last a year. The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames, 


GREAT SAVING OF LAUNDRY BILLS. 


into the mysterious central snow range. of 
New Guinea, describes a savage tribe which 
he discovered, to his great amazement, in a 
secluded valley, after fourteen days of hard 
climbing through dense forests. “‘ The people 
lived in little huts,’’ he says, “‘ all of which 


were raised about ten feet from the ground, GREAT COMFORT IN WEAR. p 

access being obtained by a notched pole. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER Miscellaneous, 

These little huts we found to be divided into rete that PRES ar SS 

erp ope half paine used foe domeene even 6 Everclean * Linon ” Collars for oe /0. HARMING BLOUSES.— Flaxzella’ 

mostly pigs, who presumably also climbed the Sample set of Collar, Front, and pair genuine Irish Linen Blouse, Skirt, and 

rough ladder, and the other half by the people Phe abled arti py beter Costume Fabric. All this season’s shades and 
ORDER AT ONCE. designs. Washes well. Over 300 Patterns 


themselves.’’ Z 
absolutely free. Write to-day.—HurTron’s, 5, 


* * * 
The savages, who were all armed with The Bell Patent Supply Co., Ltd. | | Larne, Ireland. emi DT 
bows and arrows and stone axes, ran out from 147, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. USHION COVERS.—Genuine Irish 
the jungle, but instead of attempting to defend Linen. Size 19} in. by 204 in. Hand- 
themselves they approached the intruders x : somely embroidered with green, sky, white, 
with hands outstretched, and offered them orred Shamrock design. Frilled for use, ¥% 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 1/- each. Postage 3d.—Hurton’s, 5, Larne, 


sweet potatoes as a sign of friendship. A ADELAIDE Puace, Lonpon Brine. | q/)°0¢ 


curious ceremony followed for the purpose of 


making Dr. Lorentz and his party ‘“* blood ‘ DIRECTORS. ; ; Sis 
brothers.” Chairman—Sir ALereipis V1 AUvEE ES law-/ OLD FALSE TEETH. i 
: a 4 Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. HARpcastue, Wien . . . rie 
; give highest possible prices for above. — 
Board and Residence : ye BS.T. Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. ~ — 
: Heats ee URNETT. | Miss CECIL GRADWELL. | Dealers in’ Old Gold or Silver in any — 
OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West : ULM for Bankers’ references; straightforward y 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, | A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT : 
De Poe on ssa tant sions take FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. J SUOOLF ARE © 002 Seu ae 
ighe otel. rooms. Full-sized billiar rated 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff] Saye 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre | S24 DEDEE: Ee aI Gt % 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian | ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable | 204 all Defects in Speech effectually CURED by 
Ghurehy Mlustrated Tarif — Apply Mrs| for small investors, Papable 6/- monthly and | syenaange or by yarn tution." the "Breen 
= er cent. 1 5 uide” is lent to inquirers, post free. ra 
OURNEMOUTH TheseMidiand 14 cae ely: of ai each Bow. receive | N. H. MASON, 30, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C, 
aa per cent. interest free of income tax. See 
Boarding House, Jansdowne-road, is| Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
most central. Lofty rooms; good catering. | of Saou tax. ey 
An ideal home. 25s. weekly.—Sramp, Pro-| Investments are withdrawable at any time 
prietress. on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— | low. Prospectus free. 
Miss Axice E. Passavanr_ receives HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. THE BUSINESS ; 
5 ; 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH,| THE WORKERS’ BOCKSHOP, 
: A Houipay AND HreautH Resorr for For the Sale of 
Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. PUBLICATIONS Educational, i a pe AND FIRMLY REFUSE ANY SUBSTITUTE. 
Through trains from Midlands and the North. , © ~ Philanthropic, Social, IN ARTISTIC TINS CONTAINING | 
—Prospectus from Miss JONES. A List of ancy hme — ABOUT 1}-LBS. NETT. PRICE 5D. 
IS NOW VSFERRED, Send Postcard for Sample to:— 
Vf 4 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square TABLGS LTD. og 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, — Cran- (the io premises of the Central Bureau for the 17, femple Ghambears, London,£.C, — 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class Employment of Women). 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1809 MODEL. — 
One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the , 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. j ’ : 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 9/6 + 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 ee 4 whet ube’ ot 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium ointed, making it practically ever. 
Feo soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and piral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 
latest improvements. re OAS 
One of the letters we daily recetve:—“ It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used. 


BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnrey P. 
Porrer. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, and 
bnberes tre ruins.— Particulars from Miss 
MITH. 


WANTED, for the winter or perma- 

nently, by Lady living in Midland town, 
a COMPANION-BOARDER, one willing to 
take a friendly interest and give some light 
help in the house and pay actual cost of 
maintenance. Two ladies not objected to if 


friends willing to share. room. Town has aie 
i the Future. Eve u 

: eal one. foie ok dosivitig a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HO. 


Essex-street, Strand, W.C, and acquire this bargain. (Agents wanted. 
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